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SETTLING THE POWER DEAL 


A A\YOR WOODMAN’S return from his trip of in- 
M spection of the aqueduct and power plant sites 
has been followed by a welcome declaration that “the 
time has arrived when we must settle the controversy 
between the city and the power companies without 
further delay.” He adds that the settlement must be 
on “a give-and-take” basis, which would mean that 
neither the city nor the power companies are to suffer 
by the arrangement. 

“The companies are entitled to a square deal and a 
fair price for their properties,” says the mayor, and 
this may be accepted as the key to his attitude in set- 
thng the questions involved. 

Since it is virtually settled that the city will not ac- 
cept the severance damages awarded in the Edison 
case, two questions confront the mayor. 1. Shall the 
city ask the railroad commission to fix the valuation 
of the distributing systems of the three companies— 
Southern California Edison, Pacific Light & Power and 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corporation—and in heu 
of severance damages offer them a contract for the pur- 
chase of surplus power, obtaining an immediate income 
of $5,000,000 a year from the operation of an electric 
monopoly, the city to pay $3,500,000 down and make 
additional payments on the value of the distributing 
systems and complete the aqueduct power plants 
through the earnings from the sale of power. 2. Shall 
the city vote $4,000,000 additional bonds, parallel the 
three companies and compete with them with a maxi- 
mum possible earning of $2,500,000 a year from the 
sale of power, figuring that the city may obtain from 
50 to 60 per cent of the power sold in Los Angeles. 

The plan proposed by Boyle Workman of the public 
service commission, and supported by the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Municipal League, Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association and that part of the council 
headed by J. S, Conwell, contemplates the merging of 
all the distributing systems of the city and creating a 
municipal monopoly of electric power. It would avoid 
paralleling the systems and the requirement of addi- 
tional bond issues either now or in the future. 

These organizations believe that the purchase and 
merging of the three existing distributing systems 
would not only avoid economic waste through dupli- 
cation but would improve the appearance of the streets 
vecause of the elimination of wires and poles. Also 
that on a partial payment basis, the $5,000,000 income 
which would be earned annually by the city would not 
only take care of the payments for the distributing 
‘ystems but would also provide money for the com- 
pletion of the aqueduct power plants. This arrange- 
ment wouid eliminate severance damages, as the city 
would be in position to buy power until such time as 
he aqueduct plants are completed and the companies 
fould find other fields for their chitent: 

Chis may sound all very well in theory but will it 
Work Out according to schedule. These companies, 
With good show of reason, contend otherwise. 





TO REFLECT MEXICO’S ASPIRATIONS 
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argued that even as propinquity breeds friendship be- 
tween individuals, what more natural than to expect 
that a propinquity which combines physical contact 
along an international boundary line of more than two 
thousand miles, with the most intimate relationship 
and interdependence, should breed international friend- 
ship as well. Neither political nor sectarian bias will 
mark the cogitations and outgivings of the Review, as- 
sures the editor. 

Its mission, next to promoting neighborliness, is to 
print the truth about Mexico, in the belief that only 
through complete, unrestricted publicity can the value 
of Mexico’s friendship to her great northern neighbor 
be made clear. This utterance is of a refreshing na- 
ture and if the publishers are in position to speak 
authoritatively, without being, necessarily, under sub- 
sidy to color the news, there can be no question that 
the Review has a field all its own. The initial num- 
ber leads with a description of the joint Mexican- 
American commission. The Constitutionalist move- 
ment is explained, how its pledges were kept pointed 
out and the efforts of the constitutional leaders to in- 
stitute temperance reform measures reviewed. 


Pulque shops have been abolished, it is stated, and as 
a substitute, for their native poisonous drinks, the 
modern beverages of beer and light wines have been 
introduced. In the more progressive states of Vera 
Cruz, Sonora, Chihuahua and Yucatan attractive and 
sanitary cafes have succeeded the villainous pulqueries. 
But pulque and mescal, centuries-old indulgences, are 
hard to eradicate among the peons and the campaign 
of education, as the Review admits, will be slow in at- 
taining results. However, the defacto government is 
grappling with the evil firmly and has the good sense 
to realize that it is not through prohibition but tem- 
perance that reforms will follow. 





PEOPLE SAVING MONEY 


NE of the beneficial effects of the European war— 

— if we are to trace any benefit to it—is its in- 
fluence on the American people toward saving their 
money. While the disposition of those who have ex- 
perienced the effects of “stimulated” Prosperity is 
rather to spend recklessly on the theory of “come easy, 
go easy,’ there is a marked tendency right now to get 
money into savings banks. The returns from savings 
banks for the six months ending July 1 show this to 
be a fact. 

In connection with this increased tendency to thrift, 
it is interesting to note the results of an inquiry made 
not long ago by a New York newspaper to ascertain 
whether the people were beginning to save by a “sys- 
tem,’ and, if so, what was the most successful plan. 
Cash prizes were offered for the most successful plan 
Of saving as applied to household expenses in a family 
whose income did not exceed $150 a month, and the 
replies were turned over to the compiler of a depart- 
ment called “Talks on Thrift,’ for the savings-bank 
section of the American Bankers’ Association. His 
conclusion was that “there were a lot of level-headed 
people getting somewhere by good management and 
definite plan of living. From the information at hand, 
he summed up his conclusions in this way: 

“First, that the only method of saving that proves 
practical and permanent is the adoption of a well- 
defined plan. This means a scheme of living that pro- 
vides for the various expenses incidental to rearing a 
family, such as rent, food, fuel and light, clothing, 
recreation, education, and the like. No one gets any- 
where in particular by a “hit-or-miss” method of life. 
This is the reason why so many are living next to 
poverty all the time. Any plan of life to be successful 
must include the determination to Save, and, if possible, 
a definite amount as a minimum. 

Secondly, that the wife is the saving element in the 
household. Asa rule, the man earns the money and the 
wife spends it. To her is entrusted the buying of sup- 
plies, the care of the children, their clothes and spend- 
ing-money. Even though the husband pays the bills, 
the wife contracts them. She has time to shop and 
he liseret. 

Thirdly, that the most workable plan is as follows: 
Apportionment of the income. There are certain fixed 
charges in every home, such as rent, clothing and 
food. It is well settled that rent should not exceed 
one-quarter of the income. The greatest extravagances 
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are possible in the line of food, and here the wife can 
do her best work. The cost of clothing can be fairly 
well estimated from experience. Educational expenses 
can be figured with safety, and recreation can be kept 
within bounds. An apportionment should be made for 
life-insurance and the savings-bank. A great many 
persons set aside a definite amount for each class of 
expenditures and try at least to keep within the ap- 
propriation. 

Practically every competitor in the contest confessed 
that they started their financial success with a savings- 
bank account. It was small in many cases, but grew 
steadily. The man who starts out to save will astonish 
even himself with the results he never anticipated. It 
is the small steady savings that count. 





MINOR SINGER’S NOTES STILLED 


TOT one of the late Frank Dempster Sherman’s sin- 
i cerest admirers will rate the dead poet as other 
than a minor singer, but all who are familiar with the 
work of the graceful lyrist, announcement of whose 
passing causes a pang, will place him in the front rank 
of our lesser poets. 

Not quite on a par with Sidney Lanier or Richard 
Hovey or Bliss Carmen, he yet belonged on the high 
plane occupied by Clinton Scollard, John Vance Che- 
ney, John Myers O’Hara, Cale Rice Young, Ernest 
McGaffey, the late H. C. Bunner, Father Tabb, and 
other of our poets of minor note whose devotion to 
form keeps them furlongs apart from the modern versi- 
fiers of the chopstick variety. 

Frank Dempster Sherman has been a prolific writer 
of verse, much of it good, not a little excellent, but 
rarely did he strike a really lofty key. His was a grace- 
ful. cheerful muse, a cross between the verse de so- 
cietie of Locker-Lampson and the madrigals of Dob- 
son, without, however, possessing the spontaneity of 
the first or the ornateness of the second. Neverthe- 
less, he was a true poet who sung because it was in him 
to do so and whose devotion to the craft of his art 
won him a national audience. Professor Sherman—he 
was of the faculty of Columbia University—strange to 
say, for a poet, was also a leader in the field of pure 
mathematics and, aside from either, he had earned 
fame as a genealogist. His “Madrigals and Catches,” 
published in 1887, first gave us his acquaintance, and 
that early collection of his verse is still a prized volume 
on the writer’s bookshelf. 

For nearly thirty years Mr. Sherman continued to 
indulge his muse and the several books of poetry he 
has issued in that time reveal a true love for the sub- 
tlest yet simplest of all the arts. Columbia is doubly 
bereaved, first in the death of its beloved former presij- 
dent, Seth Low, and, a few days later, in the loss of its 
distinguished poet-mathematician, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, for thirty years a member of the faculty. 

Sree 








HARD TASK FOR CHINA’S PRESIDENT 


aa news from China, via London, is to the effect 

that military opposition to the present vovernment 
1s increasing and in certain quarters it is feared that 
the militarists are Preparing an effective coup. Pri- 
vate advices from China, which have reached the writer 
recently, indicate that the new president of the Chinese 
republic has a hard task ahead of him to harmonize 
the conflicting elements and restore the country to its 
normal peaceful condition. After that is accomplished, 
and not until then, he will have Opportunity to show 
what he can do in a constructive way, but the Chine- 
leaders, or many of them, have little faith in 
ministration, 

“The Chinese newspapers,” writes our corres} 
from Tientsin, “are full of warnings to the parh cnt 
not to act in a selfish manner, but to get back to the 
reforming spirit of the first year of the repubhc. The 
president,” adds our informant, “is playing off the 
northerners against the southerners just now in order 
to accomplish anything at all, and it will be, probably, 
a year before his success or failure as an executive can 
he fairly determined,” 

Meanwhile, the menace of Japanese hegemony con- 
tinues to worry the Chinese Statesmen, who do not 
fail to point out that if it should happen it would be 
equally a menace to the nations of the world. That 
America is disposed to look askance upon Japan’s re- 
cent demands in respect to the Manchuria controversy 
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China understands and is grateful accordingly, although 
the Peking Times, a British-owned publication, inti- 
mates that the United States government is merely 
making a display for political campaign purposes, aim- 
ing to impress the American people with the adminis- 
tration’s strong foreign policy. This attempt to dis- 
parage our motives is resented by the Peking Gazette, 
a Chinese newspaper, which is disposed to regard the 
American attitude as “a message of courage to bear 
up against oppression until the day of freedom comes.” 
It looks upon the opinion of a nation of one hundred 
millions as a “massive mora! force.” 

China might do more than reveal her gratitude in 
words. Statistics show that our exports to that coun- 
try are gradually falling off, while those from Great 
Britain steadily increase. A practical demonstration 
of China’s good-will would be reflected in augmented 
orders for our products. ee) ae ea 





CAMPAIGN CONSISTENT WITH RECORD 


66 R. HUGHES is beyond the power of the profes- 

sional politicians to comprehend, much less to 
control,” says the Boston Transcript. “The more they 
come in contact with him the less they understand 
him. They pooh-poohed the idea of his conscription 
as the standard bearer of the opposition to Mr. Wilson. 
They were dumfounded by his nomination at Chicago, 
but straightway they set about to standardize his can- 
didacy and regularize every development of his cam- 
paign. Again they were doomed to disappointment 
by the determination of the man with whom they were 
dealing, and today confusion worse confounded is the 
chronic state of these ‘old hands at the game of poli- 
tics.” In spite of the friction of the politicians, the 
fusion of the rank and file of the party of Lincoln grew 
steadily forward. Notwithstanding bickerings here and 
there among the managers, the strength of Mr. Hughes 
before the people becomes daily more manifest. Until 
the election in Maine there were those who were in- 
clined to follow the meanderings of the politicians and 
lend an ear to their complaints. Since the people of 
the Pine Tree State returned their verdict the mechan- 
ics of the campaign no longer interest the public, whose 
eye and ear until election day will be concentrated 
upon the candidate whose words and deeds have proved 
that he is not afraid of anything that votes. 

“Mr. Hughes cherishes a conception of his campaign 
utterly in conflict with that which the politicians are 
seeking to cultivate in the public mind. He looks upon 
himself as the champion of a cause, the leader of a 
movement, the chosen representative of the people in 
a mighty uprising to restore and secure at home and 
abroad the honor and welfare of the nation, to the 
end that the doctrine of equal rights at home and all 
our rights everywhere shall be safeguarded against all 
comers, and the spirit of Americanism rekindled on 
the hearthstones of all sorts and conditions of men. 
He is not concerned with the political fate of an indi- 
vidual, but with the future of the nation. He is not 
setting himself up as the dictator of a party or the ‘jete 
politico’ of any group in politics. He is not campaign- 
ing for the purpose of rewarding any hirelings or 
punishing any hecklers. His creed of citizenship was 
not formed over night. Its every tenet he set forth in 
a series of addresses delivered at Yale University about 
seven years ago.” 





AUTO LICENSES AND ROAD REPAIRS 


EARLY two million dollars were collected by the 

California state motor vehicle department in li- 
censes and fees from January 1 to June 30 of the pres- 
ent year. All of the counties of the state are bene- 
ficiaries of this state vehicle license and fee require- 
ment, in that the proceeds are divided equally between 
state and county to be used in the maintenance of roads 
and highway systems. Thus the counties received from 
the state treasurer $893,573.84 as their share of the 
receipts for the first six months of 1916, which money, 
under the law, goes into the road repair fund of each 
county, and is prorated to the counties according to the 
number of auto and other licenses collected from each 
COuURTY. 

Of the 189,610 automobiles in the state Los Angeles 
tcads with 61,137 and the county gets $291,042.81 for 
road repairs. This city also has 8,012 motorcycles, 
about one-third of the whole number. Los Angeles’ 
collections are practically one-third of the total amount 
paid over to the state. San Francisco ranks second 
with 23,457 autos and 1,826 motorcycles. The city 
(which includes the county) remitted $235,394.93 to the 
state vehicle department and received back $104,482.39 
for use on the roads, or, rather, streets, in this case. 

It must be remembered that San Francisco’s physi- 
cal contour is not nearly so suitable for automobiling 
as Los Angeles. Her steep hills offer severe tests to 
engines and running gear, besides which the bay front 
precludes ready access to the east save by ferry, which 
is expensive. Only the peninsular route is left for 
easy motoring. Then, too, San Francisco’s population 
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is from 75,000 to 100,000 smaller than that of Los An- 
weles. It is estimated that the latter city has from 
$75,000,000 to $100,000,000 invested in automobiles, the 
annual upkeep of which costs about $2,500,000. Of the 
10.191 licensed chauffeurs in the state the southern city 
has 3,300. Figure an average of $60 a month or $720 a 
year for each chaffeur and $2,270,000 more 1s demanded. 
The average life of an auto is estimated at five years, 
so that the economic loss is about twenty million dol- 
large annually, plus the upkeep and chauffeur payroll 
of nearly five millions more. 

However, with the superb highways in the state and 
county and the further fact that the climate lends itself 
to this outdoor enjoyment the year round, the owners 
figure they get value received, even if itwis San. EX- 
pensive luxury. 





NICARAGUA MUDDLE SUGGESTS PANAMA 


bo ae reigns in Costa Rica, Honduras 
and Salvador because of the treaty recently rati- 
fied between the United States and Nicaragua, under 
the terms of which the Nicaraguan government has 
ceded to this country, for the sum of $3,000,000, ex- 
clusive and proprietary rights for the construction of 
a canal across Nicaragua by way of the San Juan river. 
In addition, the United States is awarded the right to 
maintain a naval base on the gulf of Fonseca on the 
western coast of Nicaragua, for ninety-nine years, for 
protection purposes. 

Not only have the three Central American states 
protested to the United States government against the 
ratification of the treaty, but have carried their case 
to the Central American court of justice at Cartago, 
which has rendered a decision in their favor. This ver- 
dict Nicaragua declines to accept and in consequence 
strained relations exist between the four republics, the 
three protestants vehemently denying Nicaragua's right 
to enter into the treaty alone. Costa Rica, Patiia ly, 
claims territorial rights in the San Juan river, which 
marks her northern boundary, and Salvador and Hon- 
duras challenge the right of Nicaragua to cede terri- 
tory on Fonseca bay without their approval. It is a 
complicated affair, in which Nicaragua has had much 
the best of the argument. 

The treaty has been conducted wholly with the Adol- 
fo Diaz administration, which has been maintained in 
power for the last three years, it is stated, by virtue 
of the marine detachment at the American legation at 
Managua. Diaz is a candidate for re-election October 
1, and although strong opposition has developed against 
his continuance in office, it is expected that the pres- 
ence of two cruisers in the gulf of Fonseca, together 
with additional marines at Managua, will have a de- 
termining effect in returning him to office. if this 
isn’t a repetition, in a way, of the Roosevelt-Panama 
benevolent assimilation, to which Colombia took vio- 
lent exception, what is it? 

Costa Rica would seem to be entitled to more con- 
sideration than Salvador and Honduras on acount of the 
river frontage and because the naval station is to be 
on the Nicaraguan side of the bay, but for the purpose 
of having the good will of all contiguous republics they 
should have been included in the treaty one would 
think. The three ignored states are fighting mad at 
Nicaragua for “hogging” everything and the United 
States may have to intervene to maintain the peace. 


se 1. C. 





AMERICA’S BEST CUSTOMER 


HILE it is true that the United States has well- 

grounded cause to resent the many arbitrary 
acts of Great Britain since the war began, it is worth 
remembering that the British empire is America’s 
greatest customer. According to the federal depart- 
ment of commerce, the value of imports and exports 
to the United Kingdom, Canada, British East Indies, 
Australia, New Zealand and British Africa in the first 
seven months of 1916 was $1,929,133,117, of which $1,- 
442,955,530 represented exports to those countries and 
$486,178,087 the imports. 

To the United Kingdom alone exports aggregating 
$1,048,520,721 were shipped from the United States be- 
tween January 1 and August 1, 1916, compared with 
exports aggregating $660,279,440 in the first seven 
months of 1915. In July, 1916, alone, the exports from 
this country to the United Kingdom aggregated $152,- 
742,105, compared with $84,123,364 in the correspond- 
ing month of 1915. 

Compared with the first half of 1915, the exports to 
the United Kingdom in the first half of 1916 have al- 
most doubled. American exports in the first seven 
months of 1916 were nearly as much again as the im- 
ports. The balance of trade in favor of the United 
States with the United Kingdom alone was $854,000,357 
in the first seven months of 1916. 

As showing the tremendous growth of American 
foreign trade, from January to July, inclusive, of the 
current year, the total exports and imports in the 
period named was $4,394,040,948, or an increase of 
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nearly $1,500,000,000 compared with the corresponding 
seven months of 1915. 

Of course, it may be said that Great Britain has to 
have our goods, which is probably true; but she pays 
a fair market price for all she gets and her medium 
of exchange is gold. When this country 1s feeling a 
little rasped at times by reason of the arbitrary acts 
of the British nation on the high seas it might be wel 
to ponder the above figures until our indignation cools 
off abit. 

It is a fundamental rule with all business houses to 
be polite to good customers, to humor them, to let 
them be overbearing at times, and then charge it up 
in the bills. We can afford to take that attitude to- 
ward Great Britain, our best customer. Ss. T, @ 





BANKERS TO DEMAND RELIEF 
ELIEF from certain obnoxious features of the 
federal reserve act will be asked of the next con- 

eress by the country’s bankers, if the sentiment ex- 
pressed at the convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association, now in session at Kansas City, is crystal- 
ized into action. One of the features objected to, and 
which has undoubtedly cut into the income of national 
banks, is the provision requiring the free clearing of 
checks through the federal reserve bank, and this fea- 
ture is likely to be the object of a vigorous attack be- 
fore congress this winter. Failing to obtain the de- 
sired relief from congress, it is not improbable that 
the bankers will appeal to the courts. 

Our bankers as a rule are disposed to criticise the 
recent congress as one of the most unbusinesslike the 
country has ever seen, and many go further by saying 
that its acts were paralleled in the mischief created in 
business. A reflection of this sentiment found expres- 
sion at the A. B. A. convention this week in the state- 
ment attributed to A. W. Dawson of Davenport, lowa, 
who is quoted as saying: 

“Those here who believe every legislator a moral 
coward need only to look back to the closing days of 
the late session of congress for verification of that 
idea.” 

This is a very heavy stricture on the men entrusted 
with our law-making, and may not be fully confirmed, 
yet it is a fact that much of the legislation forced on 
business is not framed with a view to equity and fair 
play, or with a thorough understanding of the country’s 
legislative needs. Not a few of our legislators, being 
without business training, assume that any so-called 
business legislation they undertake must necessarily be 
“anti-business;” otherwise “they are not dealing fairly 
with the people.’ The result of such reasoning is, ol 
course, not viewed in friendly terms by business men, 
and it explains why we frequently hear such pro- 
nouncements with respect to the “blundering of con- 
gress” as that delivered at the A. B. A. gathering. 





GRAMMAR AND OUR SCHOOLS 
Wye pleasure The Graphic prints the following 
communication from James M. Sheridan, trust- 
ing that the writer’s comment may impress itself on 
our school authorities as it has on us: 

“Editor, Graphic: You will, I hope, forgive this im- 
trusion on your time by one who has not yet enjoyed 
the pleasure of your acquaintance; but I took similar 
liberties in the days when my good friend, Mr. Clover, 
was in charge, and I cannot bring myself to feel that 
privileges so generously granted by him are to be cut- 
tailed now. I say this because, under your guidance, 
The Graphic seems to stand for nothing less than here- 
tofore—and that is saying a great deal. 

“My purpose is to call attention to an unsightly 
thing in our city, which, I believe, you will agree 
should be effaced. Recently, a handsome and substat- 
tial schoolhouse was erected near the junction of Ver 
mont avenue and Hollywood boulevard, and named 
“Los Feliz School.” Now it happens that “Los,” the 
plural article, masculine, should precede only a mascl 
line plural noun, while “Feliz” is singular. It should 
read either ‘Los Felices School” or “El Feliz School.” 
As it stands, it is a grammatical outrage, that should 
not be allowed to remain on the front of a public puild- 
ing, least of all when that building is an educational 
institution. Just how our school department permitted 
this thing to occur is hard to understand. Possibly, 1 
was unsuspectingly copied from “Los Feliz Boule: 
vard” nearby, and, like so many human fallacies, justt 
fies its existence by precedent, regardless of accuracy: 

“Imagine the feelings of many of our cultured spat- 
ish-speaking residents on driving by, to witness tl 
unsightly thing! Surely, you agree with me that 1 
should be effaced at once. 
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“James M. Sheridan.’ 
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Because a New York woman used one-dollar bills as 
tapers with which to light the gas, her husband has 
sued her for divorce. The mean spirited fellow, wily 
didn’t he provide electric lights? 
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6 OW that woman has the ballot why, if that law 

is sO inimical to her best interests, does she not 
do something to change it?’ Upon several occasions 
] have had this question put to me in an “I-told-you- 
so” manner, as much as to say, “you see a woman does 
not know how to use the franchise and its methods 
to get what she wants, after all.” I have always re- 
plied, “give her time to get her bearings and she will 
find the most direct and effective way.” And so she 
has in California; in fact she did not wait for the bal- 
lot to go after what she wanted, in a businesslike way. 
leeven men, and clever ones at that, have found it 
takes time and finesse to do such things, so why ex- 
pect immediate results from beginners in political dip- 
lomacy. 

There ts a regularly organized body of women in 
California whose efforts are concentrated on this very 
thing, the Women’s Legislative Council, which is an 
outgrowth of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
Charles Farwell Edson, Mrs. George Swan, who was 
chairman of the California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. Hester Griffith, who has done yeoman 
duty in working for the eight-hour law for women 
and for the minimum wage law, Mrs. E. K. Foster, who 
advocated the mothers’ pension bill and other humani- 
tarian measures, and Mrs. Robert J. Burdette were 
amonz those who were earliest in the movement, 
having attended the 1913 legislative sessions working 
on matters pertaining to the interests of women and 
children. Incidentally, it may be said they probably 
learned much of masculine fraility, blind devotion to 
precedent often amounting to “pig-headedness,” if one 
is disposed to be acrid in viewing the matter, and of 
men’s methods of hoodwinking themselves and those 
about them. Thereafter the women have been in evi- 
dence at the sessions at Sacramento each legislative 
year, looking after the measures of deepest interest to 
women and children and reporting to the sisters at 
home what was being done by their representatives. 
All educational work and reform matters are thus sub- 
ject to close and more intelligent scrutiny and the 
approval or disapproval of the women of the state in 
this way learned. With the enfranchisement of women 
it can readily be seen how quickly the importance of 
this Council and the women’s lobby became. 








In Mrs. Herbert A. Cable, the present executive, the 
Council has an admirable leader, an organizer of rare 
ability, a woman of practical ideas and inagnetic per- 
sonality. Of broad vision, she is a thorough believer 
in the woman’s club as a developer of women, how- 
ever trivial its efforts toward education and the larger 
concerns of living may appear to onlookers. I found 
her exceedingly reticent with regard to her own efforts 
although most enthusiastic as to the work of the 
Council, 


“No, I have never been to any of the legislative ses- 
sions. This will be my first experience there, @snc 
said in response to inquiry as to her impressions of 
that august body. “Mrs. Foster could give such ma- 
terial better than I as she has attended three sessions. 
I do not know of whom our delegation will consist 
this winter, but our interest will be centered on a 
change in the present laws with regard to community 
colony and in a real mothers’ pension bill, since the 
colony and in a real mothers’ pension bill since the 
one now existing does not really benefit the mother. 

“Under the community property law now on the 
statute books the husband has absolute control of the 
community property and can even sell it without his 
wife's consent. The only restriction that is placed 
upon the husband’s power is in the matter of giving 
away the property. He may not do this without the 
‘onsent of his wife. And upon her death the entire 
Property goes to him without administration fees or 
mheritance tax. But upon his death the wife receives 
one half of the entire community property subject to 
Ins debts and administration fees and inheritance tax, 
and, it the absence of other disposition by will, the 
children if there are any receive the other half and il 
there are none then his other heirs come in for a 
share of the remainder. Barbarous, is it not? There 
mays Of gettine around this but they are compli- 
cated and it is an affront to the womanhood of the 


state to compel her to be provided for in any other 
than a direct way.” 


i Sel 1s a moron? Well, you see there are degrees 
em, intelligence of defectives. The imbecile is the 
asi a the scale and is as an infant of two years 
eee nile the moron is the high grade of de- 
a oe mealve years without regard to age. These 
ae, € or less responsible persons, but being abnor- 

It is all the more necessary to care for them. There 
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Practical Legislative Work For Women 


are now at Sonoma 300 of these defectives with 8,000 in 
the state, so you see how urgent the matter is. The 
separate cottage plan would be followed in this moron 
colony, in order to segregate them properly. 

“As to the mothers’ pension measure, the present 
law is a dependent children’s act, providing $100 for 
orphans with neither parent living and $75 for a half- 
orphan. Now it can readily be seen that no mother 
could stay at home to care for her children on so small 
a stipend. We feel it is desirable for the community 
to get away from the institution and that it be made 
possible for the mother to stay at home with her 
children. 


“At first it was the policy of the women to take up 
five issues each session, but later the by-laws were 
changed reducing the number to three as at present. 
This is much better since we gain in attention to 
fewer interests rather than in multiplicity. Then the 
women themselves come to know the meaning of the 
measures proposed more definitely. We choose these 
by a kind of ballot system. Various constituent or- 
ganizations submit a list of the bills that the member- 
ships deem most vital. From these a list of eleven 
measures are sent back to the organizations and the 
three receiving the highest vote are the ones taken as 
indicative of the common thought of the great body of 





Herbert A. Cable 


Mrs. 


the women. This year by common consent the change 
in the community property law appeared to be by far 


the most important in the minds of all the women from 
the result of the vote. 
at least 700,000 women in the state.” 


This represents the thought of 


“Our organization? It is made up of delegates from 
the various women’s clubs such as the Congress of 
Mothers, which has twenty-one delegates, the Friday 
Morning Club, fourteen, the Civic Centers, the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, the Federation it- 
self, which has forty-two delegates, and many others. 
There are four official meetings a year, in January, 
April, June and October . Half of the metings are held 
in the north, half in the south of the state. I have 
just issued a call for the October meetings. The first 
of these board meetings will be held October 13 at the 
home of the vice-president, Mrs. A. C. Moody, 2826 
Garber street, Berkeley. Officers and presidents of 
organizations belonging to the Council are eligible. A 
conference will be held the following day in the Phelan 
building in San Francisco, to which delegates are elig- 
ible. October 19 the Council of the Women’s Legis- 
lative Council of California will meet in Los Angeles 
at the Friday Morning clubhouse. The following wom- 
en will present the measures up for consideration: 


Community Property: 
Mrs. Seward Simons, Friday Morning Club, Chairman. 
Mrs. B. S. Davis, Stockton Woman’s Council. 
Mrs. Sara J. Dorr, WG) ft. Usieertii). 
Mrs...5. B. Irvines Wee. 1. Lae ours 
Mrs. W. E. Colby, Cal. Fed. Women’s Clubs. 
Mrs. Harry J. Slater, Cal. Fed. Women’s Clubs. 
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Miss Marguerite Ogden, Cal. Civic League. 

Miss M. A. Ijams, Cal. Civic League. 

Mrs. Frank Deering, Cal. Civic League. 

Dr. Jessie Russell, Cal. Congress of Mothers. 
Mrs. Henry De Nyse, Cal. Fed. Women’s Clubs. 


Moron Colony: 
Mrs?'Vinnie C. Hicks, @ C,. L¥eChaimanac 
Miss Anita Whitney, C. C. L. 
Drak ate’ Broussean, GaCwL, 
Dr. Adelaide Brown, C. C. L. 
Mrs. E. K. Foster, Friday Morning Club. 
Mrs. M. M. Webster, C. F. W. C. 
Miss Orfa Shontz, C. F. W. C. 
Dr. Louise Harvey Clarke, C. F. W. C. 
Mrs. Hester Griffith, W. C. T. U. (South). 


Mothers’ Pension: 

Dr. Lela Beebe, C. F. W. C., Chairman. 

Dr. Maud Wilde, C. F. W. C. 

Mrs. Percy King, C. F. W. C. 

Mrs. A. J, Lawton, COF. W. G: 

Mrs. Frank Gibson, Friday Morning Club. 

Miss Katherine Felton, C. C. L. 

wirs, Eee, Balawinec., Cc. 1: 

Mrs. Lewis B. Avery, Cal. Congress of Mothers. 

Then there are conferences throughout the year at 
which all legislative measures and business to be trans- 
acted at the regular Council meeting are presented and 
discussed by the delegates from the respective clubs. 
Meetings such as that of a few days ago at the Broad- 
way auditorium are open to the public and at that time 
we had several interesting speakers, experts on their 
subjects, including Dr. John R. Haynes, Mrs. Harry J. 
Slater, Mr. T. Williams, state agent for the adminis- 
tration of mothers’ pension relief, and Orpha Jean 
Shontz, who talked along lines of the three measures 
up for this legislative session. 

“As always our great need is for better financial 
backing. While our organization is better than in the 
past and our financial outlook also improved it takes 
money to carry on such work as this.” Back in Indiana 
in the legislature years ago I had heard this same cry. 
Will women never get away from this terrific handicap 
in any real accomplishment with men? Must she al- 
ways get everything by such hard labor and weariness 
of spirit? Truly her courage is monumental! 

I understand that a campaign is on in a quiet way to 
train the young club women to these important posts 
and a bright and shining light among those who are 
plumed for this year's work in Sacramento is Miss 
Tanthe Densmore. I also understand that Mrs. Her- 
bert A. Cable is slated for the state presidency to stc- 
ceed Mrs. George Knight. 


Ballade of Lost Ideals 


Aye, let them fly on rainbow wings 
A-down the path of memory. 

Full many a score of lovely things 

Fly from the distant Long Ago, 

Brought back when Fancy’s summons brings 
Them rushing swiftly to and fro. 

Although securely tucked away, 

Come lost ideals of yesterday 

From the graveyard grass of the Long Ago 


Therefrom hopes, loves, and sufferings, 
And all that made life sad or gay 

(That the heart weeps, that the heart sings, 
That the cheeks flush with joy or woe) 
Fare forth upon their travelings 

At rosy dawn, at even-glow. 

Although securely tucked away, 

Come lost ideals of yesterday 

l‘rom the graveyard grass of the Longe Ago. 


Ah Memory, unravellings 

Like these, make our world old and gray. 
Cease, cease thy painful wanderings. 

Thou bringest hurt. In mercy go. 

Put back thy poignant darts and stings, 
We must forget what we loved so. 
Although securely tucked away, 

Come lost ideals of yesterday 

from the graveyard grass of the Long Ago. 


Envoi 


Prince, we must e’er repine, although 

We weary, jaded, heartsick grow. 

Although securely tucked away, 

Come lost ideals of yesterday 

I'rom the graveyard grass of the Long Ago. 


—WILLIAM VAN WYCK 
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ILLIONS of plain, kindly folk; thousands of 


clever, energetic folk; hundreds of brilliant’ folk; 
and always, over and above all these a few great per- 
sonalities, a few powerful leaders; that is the way the 
world is made. And such a leader of the others is 
Rabindranath Tagore, who has come to our country 
from the orient to lecture and will arrive in Los An- 
geles week after next. He will travel through South- 
ern California, lecturing in Los Angeles at Trinity 
Auditorium, Monday evening, October 9. 

First, last, and always he is a poet. But he is also 
a dramatist and a writer of short stories and a teacher 
of youth, a musician and a sage, winner of a Nobel 
prize for literature, a lover of mankind. His friends 
tell us that he is, moreover, a man who, having lived 
through most of the experiences incidental to human 
life, has found it sweet, or rather has sweetened it for 
himself by wresting the best from each experience. 
They say that he is a prophet speaking peace to the 
people and that we should learn from his words how 
to infuse a new quietness into the brew of occidental 
civilization. 

Certain it is that the old adage about prophets at 
home does not apply to Tagore. At home he is said 
to be greatly honored and loved. In the Bengali rice 
felds and under the “shaggy-headed banyan tree,” ev- 
erywhere in his own land, the children of his country 
sing his songs. And in the grim industrial cities of 
London and Chicago hard-headed men of the “tired 
business men” type, and women of many classes and 
kinds, read and recite with pleasure his own transla- 
tions of his own poems, and share, for the nonce, in 
their charm, their inspiration, their excellent simplicity 
of utterance. Indeed it was Chicago's privilege to 
introduce Tagore to lovers of poetry in this country, 
A year before the Nobel prize was awarded to him 
Harriet Monroe printed in Poetry the first group of 
his poems published in English. 

Rabindranath Tagore was born in Calcutta in 1sol, 
of an illustrious and honored family. The very name 
“Tagore” originally meant a god or Lord. Fits tater, 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, was a distinguished 
man, and seems to have been wise in his way of caring 
for his little poet son. For in a brief and interesting 
biography of Tagore by lrnest Rhys, published by 
the Macmillan Company, we are told that after one of 
little Rabindranath’s schoolmasters had inflicted the 
cruel punishment of making him stand out iteene ter- 
rible sun of Bengal for hours, because of a lesson im- 
perfectly learned, his father took him away from school 
and placed him in the charge of private tutors, who 
gladly taught a child most eager to learn. And through 


all Tagore’s childhood, Mr. Rhys tells us, he lived in 
deep and dreamy communion with nature. Any one 


who has read that book of “child-poems” with the ex- 
quisitely symbolic title “The Crescent Moon,” may hap- 
pen to think now of the poem “Twelve O’clock” which 
reveals stich an exquisite sympathy with the truant 
longings of small boys that one must needs quote it. 


Mother, I do want to leave off my lessons now. I have 


been at my books all the morning, 

You say it is only twelve o'clock. Suppose it isn't any 
later; can’t you ever think it is afternoon when it is 
only twelve o’clock? 

I can easily imagine now that the sun has reached 
the edge of that rice field, and the old fisher-woman 1S 
gathering herbs for her supper by the side of the-pond. 

I can just shut my eyes and think that the shadows 
are growing darker under the madar tree, and the water 
in the pond looks shiny black. 

If twelve o’clock can come in the night, why 
the night come when it is twelve o’clock? 

* 


x x 

Mr. Rhys tells us that when Tagore was only a young 
lad his mother died and that he missed her mother 
love and longed for her. His beloved wife died while 
he was still in the best years of active middle age, and 
soon after her death, his young daughter, also, died. 
Perhaps through the loss of this dear woman-trinity, 
the mother, the wife, and the daughter, Tagore learned 
a part of that sympathy that has given his pictures of 
womanhood their tenderness and charm. 

The first paragraph of Mr. Rhys’ biography serves to 
set forth something of this Hindu poet’s ideal of poetry. 
“In talking with the Indian poets you will find, said 
one of our early Orientalists, that they consider poetry 
a divine art, practised for untold ages in heaven before 
‘t was revealed on earth.” This conception of the art 
of poetry must surely have come down to Tagore as a 
heritage from the ancient poets of Bengal whose works 
he studied, and may be responsible, in no_small de- 
gree, for the beauty of his achievement. If a poet’s 
dream be not large and daring his achievement will 
be negligible. Rather let it be said of any artist FMS 
dream was never fulfilled!” than “lf he had dared a 
greater dream he might have found himself!” And it 
would be well for America and well for her poets if 
they would hold this high thought of the Bengal poets 
nearer to their hearts, if they would rise more fre- 
quently, on the wings of a wild dream, far above that 
sordid earth where poetry seems to be chiefly a “cul- 
ture stunt,” or a way of filling out pages in magazines, 
into that austere air where poetry is the very life and 
fire of the spirit in mankind, and a challenge to eternity. 

Best known of Tagore’s several books is “Gitanjali,” 
which, in the original Bengali tongue is said to carry 
that language to its “most forcible and melodious 
pitch. It is very likely that most occidental readers, 
however much they may rejoice in the limpid music 
of the English prose poems, have no just conception 
of the grace and fluency of the rhythms of the original. 
In the flow of these rhythms the minds and hearts of 
his countrymen are said to be caught, so that the 
words are remembered with their accompanying tunes 
and sung on the highways again and again. In that 
way they are true lyrics. The lyric feeling of these 
spiritual songs should be apparent to anyone who looks 
into the English version. 
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Concerning Rabindranath Tagore 
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“Let all the strains of joy mingle in my last song. 
The joy that makes the earth flow over in the riotous 
excess of the grass, the joy that sets the twin-brothers, 
life and death, dancing over the wide world, the Joy that 
sweeps in with the tempest, shaking and waking all HTe 
with laughter, the joy that sits still with its tears on 
the open red lotus of pain, and the joy that throws 
everything it has upon the dust, and knows not a word. 


x ok Ox 

In that collection of earlier poems, love poems, called 
“The Gardener,’ poems not nearly so well known as 
“Gitanjali,” but instinct with fine lyric quality, is this 
little poem which will bear repetition very well. 


My heart, the bird of the wilderness, has found its sky 
in your eyes. 

They are the cradle of the morning, they are the king- 
dom of the stars. 

My songs are lost in their depths. 

Let me but soar in that sky, in its lonely immensity. 

Let me but cleave its clouds and spread wings in its 
sunshine. 

x * * 


The Macmillan Company, who have published all 
the works of Rabindranath Tagore, have announced that 
soon after his arrival in this country they would pub- 
lish a volume of his short stories to be called “The 
Hunery Stones and Other Stories” and later, another 
volume of his poems to be cadled “Fruit Gathering.” 





Tagore, Famous Bengali Poet 


The latter is a sequel to “Gitanjali.” They are also 
preparing for the public an edition of the poet’s com- 
plete works which is to be called “The Bolpur Edi- 
tion.” 

* * * 

September number of Poetry is interesting—as usual. 
Poetry is always interesting even when we do not like 
everything in it. This month one of the best things 
in it is a review of Thomas MacDonagh’s “Literature 
in Ireland: Studies Irish and Anglo-Irish.” The re- 
view is written by Ezra Pound. Mr. Pound’s poetry 
is not pleasing to ordinary plain-minded and not over- 
sophisticated folk. It is not pleasing, even, to all 
those whose chief business in life is to cultivate their 
minds and ponder on questions of aesthetics. Per- 
haps the truth of the matter is that Mr. Pound is a 
little too studious and precious, and far too clever to 
write good poetry. But prose criticism? It seems to 
me that he is at his best as a critic. Very rarelv do lI 
read any of his reviews and criticisms without finding 
a really illuminating and interesting sentence. This 
review as a whole is recommended to students of con- 
temporary poetry. Let me quote here only the passage 
in which Mr. Pound quotes brief, broken phrases from 
MacDonagh’s book. 


“MacDonagh’s book is important and 1 doubt if I 
can show its trend better than by quotation, even by a 
very brief and fragmentary quotation of broken 
phrases: 

“Difficulty in geting rid ef 
words, cumbrous epithets genteel days. 

“‘Metaphor that cannot be understood without 
knowledge of historic events which have not affected 
Treland. 


“‘Tendency to hammer the stressed syllables and 
slur the unstressed. 


““Music goes out of its way, as it were, to follow 
the varying expression of the word. (This properly 
commended.)’” 


inversions, poetic 


* * 


To this same number of Poetry John Drinkwater 
contributes a most admirable lyric entitled “Invoca- 
tion” 

As pools beneath stone arches take 
Darkly within their deeps again 


Shapes of the flowing stone, and make 
Stories anew of passing men, 
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So let the living thoughts that keep, 
Morning and evening, in their kind, 

Eternal change in height and deep, 
Be mirrored in my happy mind. 


Beat, world, upon this heart, be loud 
Your marvel chanted in my blood. 

Come forth, O sun, through cloud on cloud 
To shine upon my stubborn mood. 


Great hills that fold above the sea, 
Eestatic airs and sparkling skies, 
Sing out your words to master me 
Make me immoderately wise. 
* * * 


Let me quote also; the following quaint lines by 
Mahdah Payson of San Diego, who 1s a prominent clybh 
and society woman known locally. 





To My Mountain 


O my mountain, my mountain— 
Enveloped in your cloak of snow 


Can you hear? 
Temple of my night, 
Cradle of my day, 
Can you hear? 


i LD 


I warn you of the braggart of the sky, 
The sun! the sun! 

He outruns my warning words 

To steal your snow, 

O my mountain, my mountain. 


Great body-guard of God-— 
Can you hear? 


On August twenty-eighth Dr. William Hayes Ward, 
who was, for nearly fifty years, a member of the staff 
of The Independent, first as associate editor, then as 
superintending editor and editor in chief, died at his 
home in South Berwick, Maine. When he gave up 
active work on the staff of the magazine and became 
a contributing editor in nineteen thirteen, on account 
of his advancing age, young poets lost a kindly and 
astute editorial adviser. Now that he has gone into 
the far country whose copy we cannot blue pencil and 
whose poetry and current topics we never read, poetry 
has lost an able and devoted friend. 

He was, in truth, the friend of young poets and the 
friend of poetry. It is sometimes hard to be the friend 
of both at one and the same time. “This is very in- 
teresting,’ he onec said, of a certain manuscript, “but 
I do not understand it. Therefore I am returning tt’ 
The budding genius wisely decided that if Dr. Ward 
could not understand it, it was not worth printing. 

But Dr. Ward was more than a fine editor with a 
love of poetry. He was also an archaelogist and a stu- 
dent of oriental seals and cylinders. He directed the 
Wolfe expedition to Babylonia in 1885. He was an 
acute thinker. He was the author of several sound 
books. He was the discoverer and biographer of Syd- 
ney Lanier. 
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* * * 

Dr. Clinton J. Masseck, a graduate of Tufts College | 
with an A. M. from Harvard University and the de 
oree of Docteur de l’universite de Paris, is themieg 
editor of The Dial. He has been an_ instructor in 
English in Washington University, St. Louis, and has 


been active in the work of The Little Theater there. 
ee 


ee 


“Don’t offer to read verse manuscript,” said a clever 
New York editor to a young writer looking for edt 
torial work, “don’t offer to do it. They always tum 
that job over to the office boy.” Innocent magazine 
readers on the coast will be allowed to conjecture that 
this is why magazine verse is—what it is. Innocent 
young writers will comfort themselves with the though! 
that their inspired outpourings are not being returned 
to them because editors. with Joity brows scorn them. 


“T am always interested in the manuscripts from 
California,” said another clever New York editor. U 
always describe New York editors with that adjec- 
tive.) “People must all be writing out in Califorma 
he went on to say, “for a very large percentage of the 
work that comes in here comes from that part o1 Ut 
country.” I assured him soberly that there was much 
talent in California, when I left last June. Ocean anil 
mountains, intense color and prodigious variety— al 
talent? Of course there is talent. The fact that tnem 
is talent is only a natural effect of the cause—Calllor 
nia’s bewildering physical beauty. But I wish | might 
have assured the editor that the young poetic talent 0® 
the coast was being developed and encouraged, 0) 
older and wiser talent and culture, not simply praise, 
and “boosted” by injudicious relatives and friends. 
wish I might have told him that the poets of Calitori 
had learned to come together for high converse and 
intellectual discipline and a sharing of the visio ol 
beauty and naive gayety, as the great poets of all times 
have loved to do. 
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But For You... 
The sea is smooth and swings within its cup, 
From rim to rim reflecting green and blue, 
The gulls asleep float gently down and up: 
I might find rest if it were not for you. | 
| 


Se eee 


The level sands slope softly to the sound, 
The liquid, lulling singsong of the sea, 
Their sun-warmed arms stretch out to wrap mer 
And but for you, rest _ rest would come to 
_PAULINE B. BARRINGTON 


ound! 
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We are terribly tired of reading about the wat, and 
telegraph editors are shoving war news onto the * 
side pages. If Europe wants to get back onto the 
front page, it must do some startling and sensations 
thing, like declaring peace. 
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Merited Honor Conferred on McWilliam 


I am pleased to note that E. G. McWiliam, the effi- 
cient and wide-awake manager of the publicity and new 
business department of the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, has been accorded the honor of election to the 
presidency of the American Institute of Banking which 
has been holding sessions in Cincinnati last week. 
Not only does the honor come to Mr. McWilliam but, 
through him, to Los Angeles chapter and the consti- 
tuent chapters of the west coast as well. Mr. McWil- 
liam has for many years been prominently identified 
with the Institute, serving upon committees and ap- 
pearing upon convention programs, so that he was not 
in any sense “a dark horse.” He also served as sec- 
retary and as president of the New York Chapter and 
as secretary of the Savings Bank section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association for three years prior to as- 
suming his present position with the focal bank in 
1915. He also has served as chairman of what is known 
as the Institute Thrift Committee in the last year, a 
campaign having been carried on in the west with much 
energy in that time along this line of educational work. 
Mr. McWilliam is a most affable gentleman and I pre- 
dict he will confirm the wisdom of the Institute’s 
choice. 


BELGIUM 
RELIEF 
FUND 





Pleads the Children’s Cause 


From W. L. Honnold, who has just arrived in New 
York to succeed to the American directorship of the 
commission for relief in Belgium, after having filled a 
similar position in London in close association with 
the chairman, Herbert Hoover, comes the following 
appeal to the people of the United States which seems 
to me 1s worthy of our sympathetic attention: “If the 
children of Belgitm and Northern France are to grow 
to healthy maturity they must be provided with more 
food than is now supplied to them. I am sure that the 
phght of the children will appeal! strongly to the char- 
itable instincts of the American people and that they 


will gladly support us in meeting this insistent call of 
humanity.” 





“Sedative” After a Busy Day 


We often hear it said that the mere act of witness- 
ig a strenuous sport works as a sedative on the nerves 
ofa man after a busy day, and it occurred to me when 
I saw my friend Max Ihmsen, the Examiner’s able pub- 
lisher, at the “Club Night” festivities at the Athletic 
Club last Friday that boxing might have exactly this 
effect on him. Max seemed greatly to enjoy the ex- 
hibitions of manly art, as did a host of well known and 
ordinarily sedate bankers, professional and business 
men who filled the front seats and furnished the ap- 
Plause. It was really an interesting sight to see so 
many men who have a big part in the city’s important 
affairs “losing themselves” entirely in an atmosphere 
that called for nothing more serious than to have a 
800d time. The more I study “man and his ways” the 
more impressed I am that there is a reason why he 
oes not always find relief after a strenuous business 
lay in such pacific outlets as a pipe and a newspaper. 
l he let down” must come through such a medium as 
oxing, baseball and the like. 





Farewell to Glenn Martin 


There was a fine note of friendship in the farewell 
‘nquet to Glenn L. Martin at the Athletic Club Wed- 
nesday evening, and I am sure that the one most im- 
Pressed by it was Glenn himself. It was given to Glenn 
by the Uplifters’ organization of the club as a sincere 
“*Pression of the good wishes that attend him on his 
‘enarture for New York, which will be his future base 
“Handling his aeroplane construction affairs.as vice- 
ea of the recently-formed Wright-Martin Air- 
at Corporation. Joe Scott was chairman of the 
Me and among the guests were Mayor Woodman 

7AYOrA. J. Visel, of Santa Ana, the town in which 
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Glenn a few years ago spread his embryonic wings as 
an aeroplane constructor. Undoubtedly this tribute 
was one of the most gratifying moments of Glenn’s 
career, which in the truest sense has been remarkable 
since he made his appearance here about eight years 
ago. Those of us who have been counted among this 
quiet, unassuming fellow’s friends and who have 
watched his fight to attain the goal of success in his 
chosen field, are glad that his dream has been realized. 
It was in 1911 that he made his first flight, after many 
disheartening attempts, and in the succeeding six years 
he has made his name known the world over. This is 
certainly an achievement worthy of our respect. As 
the Uplifters expressed it Wednesday night, Glenn’s 
friends combine to wish him Godspeed in his new en- 
terprise. 





- -© censored! 





Censorship Arouses Old Adam 


We are not so far removed from the Garden of Eden 
and that apple incident after all—as any press agent 
will tell you—styles merely have changed since those 
days. This has been demonstrated in rather an amus- 
ing fashion in the last few days, by the edict of the 
censor for the recall and suppression of Theodore 
Dreiser’s “Genius.” Down to that date there was a 
general feeling that the book was a dry, “high-brow” 
treatise in novel form, too serious and thoughtful for 
ordinary folk. But all has been changed in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Publicity did it. It pays to advertise. 
Tf you do not believe it try to buy a volume, as several 
have tried to do. It was a pretty girl who excitedly 
telephoned a friend the other day, “If you want to get 
a copy of Dreiser’s ‘Genius’ you better go at once to 
’*s. You know it is to be suppressed by the censors, 
but 1f you hurry you may get a copy.” This in the 
hearing of another damsel who hurried out to buy the 
forbidden volume. Yes, it was still in stock, “but you 
know it has been recalled. However, if you want it 
you can have this copy for $5,” she was told. Wisely 
considering that the fruit, however temptingly “naugh- 
ty” hung too high, she forbore to buy, especially as 
the original price of the volume was marked at $1.50. 
It pays to advertise, as any press agent will tell you. 








How the Authors’ League Views It 


Speaking of “The Genius,” the Authors’ League with 
headquarters in New York City has issued to writers 
throughout the country the following protest, which is 
to be signed and returned to Harold Hersey at the 
New York office by all similarly minded: 


We, the undersigned, American writers observe with 
deep regret the efforts now being made to destroy the 
work of Theodore Dreiser. Many of us may differ from 
Mr. Dreiser in our aims and methods, and some of us 
may be out of sympathy with his point of view, but we 
belkreve that an attack by irresponsible and arbitrary 
persons upon the writings of an author of such manifest 
Sincerity and such high accomplishments must inevitably 
do great damage to the freedom of letters in the United 
States, and bring down upon the American people the 
ridicule and contempt of other nations. The method of 
the attack, with its attempt to ferret out blasphemy 
and indecency where they are not, and to condemn a 
Serious artist under a law aimed at common rogues, is 
unjust and absurd. We join in this public protest against 
the proceeding in the belief that the art of letters, as 
carried on by men of serious purpose and with the co- 
operation of reputable publishers, should be free from 
interference by persons who, by their own Statement, 
judge all books by narrow and impossible standards; and 
we advocate such amendments of the existing laws as 
will prevent such persecutions in future. 


If it was the intention of the censors to set everyone 
reading the pernicious book they could not have invent- 
ed a better way to accomplish the result, Critics did 
not give a hint of how “bad” it was, in the original 


reviews. It will be interesting to note what the final 
decision will be. 
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Hollywood’s Chrysanthemum Rivalry 





Hollywood is just now witnessing a rivalry between 
two of its leading citizens which promises to develop 
real pyrotechnics before the chrysanthemum season is 
over. L. Frank Baum and Harry Haldeman have en- 
tered the field of aesthetic horticulture as rival chrys- 
anthemum growers, and both are out to win trophies 
and fame in the coming Hollywood flower show. I 
am told that Frank has a lap or two advantage in the 
race, having made a clean sweep of the first prizes at 
last year’s show, but this has in no sense dampened 
Harry’s ardor. His “fighting blood” is up, and he 
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promises some sensations at the coming exhibition. 
Harry, it seems, has employed a professional gardener 
to coax his “mums” into their full splendor, while 
Frank, when not writing lyrics. plays. etc., has been 
content to be his own spade-wielder and weed-puller; 
thereby, as he explains, establishing a simon-pure ama- 
teur rating. In the garden of his attractive Cherokee 
avenue home he has seventy-eight varieties of “muins.” 
and I am told that the Haldeman home-garden is re- 
splendent with more than that number. In addition 
to getting a lot of sport out of this horticultural past- 
time, these rival growers are furnishing considerable 
excitement for their interested neighbors. 





Sartori’s Inspiration American Not Foreign 


So many times has J. F. Sartori, the wide-awake 
president of the Security Nationa! Bank, knocked 
about Europe, bracing himself of a foggy morning on 
London sole and bacon, dejeunering in elegant Paris, 
sipping small blacks in Vienna, and dining amid the 
tapers of Rome or Venice, that I saw, as a matter of 
fact, the origin of the Security’s artistic clock. the most 
striking architectural adornment on Spring street: Sar- 
tori, with many other wondering Americans, had 
looked upon and listened to the marvelous clocks of 
the Old World, until finally, with that ease so charac- 
teristic of a bonded bank president, he had merely 
waved his hand and declared, “I want one. too!” Not 
every supposition, however. turns out to be the evetel 
the clock in question had no connection with the art- 
loving and romantic countries across the great pond, 
unless we admit that Europeans first pointed the way 
to such sensible street ornaments, but came to be hung 
where it is because of an American clock-making com- 
pany's enterprise, and their guarantee to tone up this 
old, historic thoroughfare. During the day, the ac- 
cumulated noise of that neighborhood frequently 
drowns altogether the clock’s chimes; but in the stiller 
hours of the evening, the sweetness of the melody is 
appreciated by those who have heard more famous 
carillons, while at all hours the changing dial of the 
moniter warns and helps the hurrying passer-by. 





Accommodating Temperance Worker 


At one of our prominent clubs the Other evening a 
banquet was given and several speeches were made, 
the subject ranging from civics to salesmanship. One 
of the speakers spoke of the need of the spirit of ac- 
commodation in the ordinary affairs of life, and to jJ- 
lustrate his point told this story: 
know, has no saloons, but in Los 
distant, 


“Pasadena, as you 
Angeles, nine miles 
they are plentiful enough to fill the public 
need. Over in Pasadena I know of a janitor who is 
an ardent temperance worker, but he is also known 
for his extremely accommodating disposition, One 


day a stranger accosted him, inquiring 


g, “Can you tell 
me where I can get a drink?’ The janitor thought a 


moment, then looked up brightly and replied,’ Certain- 
ly—just go to the next corner, then walk straight south 
for nine miles, and you can get all the drink you want.’ ” 





E. D. Roberts Making Friends 


It is a pleasure to note that Edward D. Roberts. 
former state treasurer, since entering the Los An- 
geles banking field as vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, has not withheld his extremely agreeable 
social self from us but has been disposed to enter 
heartily into local club life. J am told that he has 
recently added another club to his list, and will shortly 
go in for some form of athletic recreation, perhaps 
golf, tennis or handball. At any rate, he will enlarge 
his opportunity for sociability, and in doing so, asm 
know him, will be adding materially to the pleasure of 
others. In the days when as State treasurer, he made 
his home in San Bernardino, there was hardly a better- 
beloved man there than “Eq” Roberts, whose nearest 
rival in the esteem of his fellow-townsmen was Judge 
“Ben” Bledsoe. These two were exceptionally popular, 
and deservedly so, for few men were ever more apt 
“mixers,” in the agreeable sense of being human and 
approachable, than they. Mr. Roberts, it seems, in- 


tends not to depart from this habit of geniality in his 
affairs here. 





New Honors for Vernon Goodwin 


T am sure the California State Hote] Association 
could not have served its own interests better than it 
did recently at Del Monte when it elected our friends 
Vernon Goodwin, the able manager of the Alexandria 
Hotel, president; C. R. Drake. manager of the Virginia 
at Long Beach, treasurer, and James H. Holmes, man- 
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ager of the U. S. Grant at San Diego, second vice- 
president of the association. These three men are 
known the country over—if indeed, their fame has not 
gone wherever the foot of the traveler treads—as 
among the ablest and best-liked in their field of enter- 
tainment. Each has impressed his own distinctive 
managerial mark on the hotel over which he presides, 
and I am not sure but what many of us give our pat- 
ronage to these widely known places largely on the 
score of this “personal equation.” There is hardly an- 
other field in which this influences us to the extent 
that it does in the hotel business. Our congratulations 
to Managers Goodwin, Drake and Holmes! 





Gracious Gift to University 

Among the many courteous and gracious acts of the 
vice-consul of Japan, M. Oyama, who has made num- 
erous friends in the community since his arrival a 
year ago, is the gift of a set of valuable art books to 
the library of the University of Southern California. 
They are the two volumes of Arthur Morrison’s “The 
Art of Japan,” an edition de luxe, folio size, published 
by T. & T. Jack of Edinburgh. The illustrations are 
exceptionally fine, and would delight the heart of 
Ernest Fenollosa, were he still alive. Art in Japan has 
been kept alive and nourished throughout the long cen- 
turies by ‘schools,” that were really families; for in- 
stance the “Kano School” was the family of a great 
artist whose name was Kano. By the peculiar system 
of adoption in the Island Empire, however, an artist 
could choose as his son the ablest of his pupils, and 
thus both the name and the cult would be preserved. 
The books will be of particular value to the Oriental 
department, of which Dr. James Main Dixon is the 
head. and he is much pleased with the gift. 





Lily Langtry Recalls “Ashes” 


With the professional appearance of Lily Langtry, 
one-time sensational beauty known as the “Jersey Lily” 
and the originator of the “milk bath,” memories crowd 
the minds of the older folk of the days when she was 
at her zenith and hobnobbing with royalty. As a fas- 
cinatingly beautiful woman and as an actress she won 
for herself a fame that has made her known interna- 
tionally. With her long career on the stage almost 
everyone is aware but perhaps there are many of the 
later generation who do not know that she was once a 
resident of California. Not only that, but she em- 
barked ambitiously in horsebreeding here. She estab- 
lished herself in Lake county on a forty-five hundred 
acre ranch, and lived there for a time in the late eigh- 
ties. Freddie Gebhardt had the credit of making her 
a present of the place. The older generation will re- 
member that he was in evidence when she played her 
first engagement in California. George H. Mastick, the 
attorney, is now in possession of the Langtry ranch, 
though it has had many owners in the meantime. So 
much for “ashes.” 





Willamene Wilkes Receives Recognition 


Word has been received here that Willamene Wilkes, 
formerly of this city and the originator of the local 
civic theater movement in the formation of an enthu- 
siastic and talented band of amateur players known as 
the Civic Repertory Players several years ago, has 
been signally honored by the appointment to the posi- 
tion of assistant director of the well known Mount 
Hampton Players, of which Miss Bonsteele is man- 
ager. Miss Wiikes went to New York recently and 
goes from there to assume her new duties. She will 
have charge of the production of the literary plays 
given by the company, a work she is eminently fitted 
to fill by reason of her training, intelligence and entire 
devotion to this character of artistic endeavor. She 
has many warm friends in the city who will be happy 
to learn of her good fortune and the congenial nature 
of the work. The Graphic extends best wishes for her 
success in the new field. 





Verse Writers Planning New Quarters 


Members of the Verse Makers association are plan- 
ning for attractive new quarters in Trinity auditorium, 
probably, where they may feel at home at any time for 
a quiet hour in congenial companionship of kindred 
souls. At their opening meeting this year, in the 
gymnasium of the Girls’ Collegiate School, Miss Grace 
Dennen, president of the club, placed the matter before 
the membership; and in view of the fact that the or- 
ganization has been in existence for more than a 
year now and has grown so rapidly as to numbers and 
rank in the list of women’s clubs of the city it was 
deemed highly proper that a club center be maintained. 
It is the purpose of the club to introduce dues of $3 a 
year and other signs of more organized being and 
that several of the best current magazines on the sub- 
ject of poetry be placed on the reading table for use 
of the members. Miss Belle Cooper, clever maker of 
verse, whose dainty fancies have graced the columns 
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of The Graphic in the last year, presented the club with 
its first subscription, to “Poetry, A Magazine of Verse,” 
for the coming year. Officers of the club for the year 
are Miss Grace Dennen, president; Miss Nina Updyke, 
vice-president; Miss Fannie Young, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Bertha Starkweather, secretary. At this week's meet- 
ing Elsa Barker, writer of delicate verse and author of 
the famed “Letters.” from beyond the vale, was the 
distinguished guest. 


Manager Woodley Celebrates Good Fortune 


Have you noticed the broad smile that Manager R. 
W. Woodley of the Woodley theater is wearing just 
now? There is a reason. The first of the week he re- 
ceived a telegram from the east to the effect that 
Marguerite Clark, the winsome Paramount star had 
been signed up for another five years. All of which 
quiets the persistent rumor that has been bruited 
abroad that Miss Clark, at the conclusion of her con- 
tract with the Paramount pictures, would go into 
vaudeville again. Anyway this is the reason why 
Manager Woodley smiles broadly; even going so far 
as to celebrate the fortuitous event with “joy-ride” 
motoring trip, this week to San Diego. He was ac- 
companied by his wife. 





WOMEN’S SPECIAL FOR HUGHES 


EVER in the history of the country have women 

taken so prominent a part in national politics as 
in the present campaign. Both candidates have groups 
of women working in the various sections of the coun- 
try and now arrangements have been made for sending 
a woman’s special to all the states, to work in the in- 
terest of the election of Charles Evans Hughes. This 
is the most ambitious venture yet announced. It 1s to 
be entirely financed and managed by women and will 
leave New York next Monday, October 2. It will 
tour twenty-eight states and will return to New York 
November 4, and though it will do active campaigning 
just as if the franchise were granted it is plainly stated 
that the woman’s special will carry a “union of anti- 
suffragists and suffragists, Progressives and in fact 
women of every shade of belief under the banner of 
Republicanism.” 


Without a doubt its progress throughout the coun- 
try will be watched with intense interest and delega- 
tions will greet the special at every stopping point. 
The meetings, however, will be presided over by men 
and the issues presented will be national entirely, al- 
though among the speech-makers will be such promi- 
nent women as Miss Maude Miner, Mrs. Raymond 
Robbins, Miss Mary Dreier, Miss Helen Todd and Mrs. 
Frances Keller, names that will interest women every- 
where without regard to party affiliations. The Col- 
orado women announce a women’s political club to 
meet the visitors and at other places automobile pro- 
cessions, receptions and various festivities are being 
planned. 


The committee in charge of the train contains, 
among others, Mrs. Arthur Capper, Topeka, Kan.; Mrs. 
George Sutherland, Salt Lake City; Mrs. Herbert C. 
Humphrey, Reno, Nev.; Mrs. Thurston Longworth, 
Cincinnati; Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, New York; 
Miss Maud Wetmore, Newport, R. I.; Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst, California; Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, New 
York; Mrs. George H. Partridge, Minneapolis; Mrs. 
Walter Damrosch, New York; Mrs. Winslow Williams, 
Baltimore; Mrs. Spencer Penrose, Colorado Springs; 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and Mrs. Gifford Pinchot. 


The invitations were issued by Mrs. Mary Harriman 
Rumsey, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney and Mrs. Alice 
Roosevelt-Longworth. The states the train will visit 
are Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey. 


The trip has the approval of Chairman William R. 
Willcox of the Republican national committee and Her- 
bert Parsons, who said in regard to the matter: 


“In the campaign for the election of Charles E. 
Hughes we welcome and we are using all the splendid 
co-operation the women throughout the country are 
giving. ‘The train which is leaving New York on Oct. 
2 will visit more than 100 cities and 28 states. Serving 
on the train committee are a number of women known 
throughout the country for their social and civic work. 
They are interested in the election of Mr. Hughes he- 
cause they recognize that the issues before the country 
today transcend party and sectional lines. Women of 
national reputation are getting behind the national is- 
sues of this campaign. The swing around of the wom- 
en’s special expresses the idea that nationalism is above 
sectionalism. It is a demonstration that will help to 
break down state and sex lines, which should no longer 
exist in our national politics.” 
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MR. HUGHES’ STAND FOR ARBITRATION 

H AD MR. HUGHES given us no other mark by 

which to distinguish his campaign, his detey. 
mined stand for the principle of arbitration in disputes 
between labor and capital is enough to claim on, re- 
spect and admiration. There was no mincing of words 
no evasion, no fearfulness of the adverse politica] ef. 
fect his utterance might create when, in his Labor Day 
speech at Nashville, he said: 

“I believe there is no grievance with respect to labor 
that can not be settled by a fair, candid examination of 
the facts. We have in the past had to deal frequently 
with the opposition of employers to the principle of 
arbitration. Sometimes they have refused to arbitrate 
disputes. Public opinion has been against them. I he 
lieve and I stand here firmly for the principle of arp}. 
trating all industrial disputes, and I would not sy. 
render it to anybody in the country and I am 
opposed to being dictated to either in the executive 
department or in congress by any power on earth be. 
fore the facts are known and in the absence of the 
fagts. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Hughes’ career as 
governor of New York are not surprised that he has 
planted himself as firmly as a rock for this great prin- 
ciple. Had he been president it would have been the 
same thing. He would not have been swerved by the 
ranting of politicians or the threats of labor; and there- 
in he differs from Mr. Wilson. 
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Sarah Bernhardt, Sarah the Incomparable, in an- 
other of her glorious “farewells,” will sat! for America 
September 30 for a season’s engagement in New York, 
with twenty plays in her repertoire. Adore as many do 
her mellifluous French accent—O, Armand, Armand— 
they will prefer to remember her as she appeared fifteen 
or twenty years ago with Coquelin, when she was so 
superb a little king of Italy. As for her Camille, that 
belongs in two generations agone. Nevertheless, by 
those who have never seen the celebrated French act- 
ress the opportunity is to be grasped. 

x ok Ok 

University of Pennsylvania museum reports another 
rare find on one of the famous Nippur tablets. It is an 
epic of 2250 B. C., taking up the history of civilization 
after the fall of man and the flood. The tablet is de- 
scribed as a “fragment” four and a half inches long 
and one inch thick, containing about three hundred 
lines of inscription. Noah’s boat or ark is mentioned, 
we are told, as well as the deluge, but, alas, there the 
information halts. Whether or not the animals went 
in one by one or two by two will ever remain a mys- 
tery. 

Tt is terribly disturbing to learn that ‘Inofficially” a 
beverage stronger than grape juice was smuggled 
aboard the Mayflower for the entertainment of the 
Mexican members of the joint commission. Pulque 
and mescal not being obtainable, and the Bryan tipple 
lacking sufficient tang, it is hinted that state depart- 
ment officials decided to ignore the Daniels’ interdic- 
tion and for the benefit of their guests introduced a 
stronger beverage. Scandalous! 

kK Ok 

Shocking! Turkey doubts America’s “friendly feel- 
ing for her,” which our new minister, Mr. Elkus, voiced 
in Berlin. A Constantinople paper expresses the opiti- 
ion that American diplomacy ought to attempt to iN- 
fluence the American press to alter its manner © 
speech. Particularly, we venture to say, when dwelling 
upon the atrocities committed by the Turks against 
Christian Armenians. 

x oo 

Frost fell over the great lakes region recently, 1 
ports the United States weather bureau. What Joy 
for the hay fever victims in that region. Bring on 
your frost line! 

x ok Ox 

Mr. Wilson says he will not attack Mr. Hughes 0 
the stump. Maybe he is going to send him a few firtt 
but friendly notes. 

kok Ok 

One gathers from the latest explanation fro 
that Japan has no more designs on China th 
has on a canary bird. 
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* * * 


At this rate of exchange it will soon be necessary 2 
quote German marks in terms of Carranza current) 
x ok Of 
Caruso will receive $6666 a night in Buenos Ay + 
Anybody else would have to whistle for all that mone” 
x * OX 
“The tide is running toward President 
ator Stone. And the poor fellow has no 
x ok OK 
: : ' . tua- 
A button famine is predicted. But there 1s no 2 a 
tion which might not be worse. We still ae 7 
humble and unbeautiful, but loyal safety P'™: wit 
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By W. Francis Gates 

WO of the most interesting person- 
alities in the world of music today 
meer, and Mrs. Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski. Mrs. Paderewski, lovely and gifted 
wife of the Polish pianist, has always 
heen more or less shadowed by the posi- 
tion occupied by her husband, until the 
outbreak of the war. Since then she 
has devised such a unique plan for the 
raising of funds for devastated Poland 
her native country, one to which the 
American public has more than gener- 
ously responded, in face even of the 
thousands of dollars already sent by 
them abroad, that she has assumed 2 
new prominence. Dolls dressed in the 
native holiday costumes of the various 
provinces of Poland made by the Polish 
artists and illustrators immuned in Paris, 
and costumed by Polish women who 
are so justly famed for their fine needle- 
work are sold at every point of engage- 
ment under the supervision of this lovely 
woman. Thousands of dollars have been 
seat home to the wounded and suffering 

by this method. ; 
The Paderewskis will arrive Monday 
morning; the afternoon will be passed 





Allegro ma non troppo 
2. La Bandoline ; 
Le Carillon de Cythere........ Couperin 
me Coucou «5.5... sa. see Daquin 
Bantasia, op, 11 ..eecneeee Schumann 
(in three parts) 
3. Ballade, G Minor 
Nocturne, F sharp Major 
Three Etudes Nos, 12, 7, 3, op. 25 ; 
Valse Chopin 
4, Midsummer Night’s Dream Fan- 
tasia Mendelssohn-Liszt 
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America will have more opportun- 
ity than usual to rank as an opera- 
producing nation this season. There is 
not much eclat or financial joy in giv- 
ing the first performances of a new work 
in a country where the only persons left 
at home are old men, boys, grieving rela- 
tives and wounded soldiers. 

Consequently the composers of Eu- 
rope will turn longing eyes toward the 
American opera boards this year. Of 
course there is not so much music being 
written—they are killing off musicians 
as well as farmers and merchants—but 
still there are a few yet writing. For 
instance, there is the perennial Richard 
Strauss. The cable says he has just 
completed an opera called by some such 
attractive name as “The Woman With- 


Paderewski, Eminent Visiting Artist 


qacerewski broken the rule formed at 
le beginning of his career to devote the 
mis on which he is to give a concert to 
be and preparation for the presentation 
x the Program for which the public are 
Be: _ Wednesday afternoon at the 
ee kandria Hotel, the public reception 
reliee he Presentatives of the Polish 
oa fund association, with a brief in- 
rval at the Ebell Club reception. Tues- 
pid will O1 course, be given over en- 
re M re rest, as never in his life has Mr. 
: hah Paderewski and her dolls will 
ae av mach time many representa- 
assembled Ot society and clubs will be 


a sorsday they go to San Diego where 

Gees Wall be Siven In the evening. 

ie recital will be given by Mr. 

urday vee at Trinity Auditorium Sat- 
ay afternoon 


TUESDAY PROGRAM 


-Chromatia F 
. antasia and Fugue...Bach 
: Sonata, Pies: .....,. .. s Beethoven 


» So 

c. oS) Paderewski 
socturne, BE Major 
~at0urka A Minor 


Glonaise. A Major ales. 
4 area C Sharp Minor......... Chopin 
it ord @une source 
Rate de Concert 
"Psodie Hongroise .............. Liszt 
7 Sonatas URDAY PROGRAM 
Miles Fi aes Beethoven 
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out a Shadow’—which the French 
should protest against as infringing on 
Sarah Bernhardt’s prerogative. It sounds 
like the censor had the Strauss informa- 
tion cross-wired with a vaudeville bill, 
but after all it is going only a step be- 
yond “Thus Spake Zarathustra” and 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks”— 
earlier titles by Strauss. 

But there is no probability of a Strauss 
premiere over here. Der Kaiser wouldn’t 
stand for that. He prefers to show to 
the nations a Germany fully interested 
in art, a people whom such a minor 
event as this war would not move from 
their accustomed pursuits and _ pleas- 
ures. More probably, the government 
resources would be drawn on for the 
performance of the work. 

Several seasons ago, there was per- 
formed in Los Angeles a new opera 
called “Conchita” by Zondonai, an 
Italian writer of the latest school. It 
showed a great wealth of melodic inven- 
tion and a riot of orchestral coloring— 
an opera worth several hearings. It 
would take several to get used to the 
‘non sequiters” of the thematic con- 
struction. Well, Zondonai has written 
another opera, “Francesca di Rimint” 
and it will be given first in this country 
at the Metropolitan opera house in New 
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York. Mme. Frances Alda, who was 
heard here last season, is to have the 
title role. Such a performance as the 
Metropolitan company will give of this 
work would be worth going miles to 
hear and see. 


Ernest Douglass will resume his Sun- 
day evening organ recitals at St. Paul’s 
Pro-Cathedral October 1 at 7:15. The 
program will consist of the Reubke 
“Sonata,” known as the “94th Psalm,” 
two Rheinberger “Monologttes” and the 
“Finale” from Mr. Douglas’ “Eminoe 
Suite” for organ. The Reubke “Sonata” 
is but seldom heard, though it is one of 
the greatest additions to modern organ 
music. Those interested in this work 
are cordially invited to attend these re- 
citals which are rapidly becoming an in- 
stitution in the vicinity. 


Prosperity in the middle west has 
started opera projects for the central 
cities. Radiating out from Cleveland a 
new opera company will cover Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati and Detroit, playing about 
two days of the week in each city. 
Among the artists in the company are 
Evalina Parnell, who will be remem- 
bered as a statuesque soprano in a com- 
pany singing here two years ago, 
Yvonne de Treville, Mme. de Cisneros, 
Carl Jorn, Graham Marr, Franz Egenieff 
of Pasadena, Henry Weldon, Henri 
Scott and other and lesser lights. It 
would seem that such a venture should 
succeed, if the transportation bills do 
not grow to too great a sum. But these 
cities and others in that radius lie com- 
paratively close together and the trans- 
portation would be but a fraction what 
it would take to carry a company here 
in the west. 

A company is good for two or three 
weeks in Los ‘Angeles, at the most; San 
Diego for as manv days. Then comes a 
jump to San Francisco, six hundred 
miles from San Diego, and only two or 
three weeks there—less if it is a high 
priced company, and a bill for car fare 
or boat of perhaps $800. After San 
Francisco, another jump of nearly a 
thousand miles to the next available 
point—no wonder the big companies 
have to charge high prices and the little 
ones go broke. 

If the Southern California cities of 
30,000 to 50,000 population had four or 
five times as many inhabitants, so that 
they would make practical stopping 
points for a good opera company, then 
the Pacific coast opera manager might 
look on the season with a measurable 
degree of certainty, rather than seeing 
in it a precarious gamble. 


There are others. New York had a 
Shakespearean festival this summer and 
the receipts were in the neighborhood of 
$150,000. And still there is a deficit of 
nee ON. Well, Los Angeles was not that 

ad. 
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RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 


431 S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on Request. 
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VIOLONCELLO 
AXEL SIMONSEN 


Soloist and Teacher 
Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Brahms Quintet 


Studio: 103-104 Blanchard Bldg. 





CARL BRONSON 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Director Musie First M. E. Church, Vocal) 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Chora) 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 








Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 

to F. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Harvard School military) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Seventeenth year opens Sept. 19, 1916 
Summer School held each year. 
Accredit¥d to West Point, eastern and 
western universities. Finest equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of Board. 
Western Avenue at 16th St. 
Home 72147. Write for catalogue. 


Cumnock School of Expression 
and ACADEMY 


NEW LOCATION 
200 S. Vermont Avenue 
REGISTRATION DAY—Oct. 3 
Write for catalogue of either school. 
Helen A. Brooks, Director 


St. Elizabeth School for Girls 


EPISCOPAL 


Only Country School in Los Angeles 
1000 Feet Elevation 
Separate Houses for Younger Girls 
Courses from 


Home and Day Departments. 
Primary to Junior College 


Mount Washington, Los Angeles Home 31230 


St. Catherine’s School 


Non-sectarian 


Miss Thomas’ Preparatory School for 
Marlborough and Girls’ Collegiate 
Schools. 325 West Adams St. Auto 
Service. Boys admitted to Montessori 
Class and Primary Grades. Out of door 


classes. Limited home department. 
Miss Thomas, Principal 
23209 South 46 








De Lara School of Languages and Literature 


(In Connection with the Egan School of Drama) 
Prof. F. de Lara, Director 


Courses in SPANISH - 


FRENCH - 


ITALIAN 


This is the Only School of Literature on the Pacific Coast 
Little Theatre Building, Pico and Figueroa Sts. 





Home Phone 60371 
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Reduced Autumn Fares 


—Now is the time to visit the famous mountain— 
low round trip fares every day in October includ- 
ing Sundays—from Los Angeles only $1.50—from 
Pasadena $1.25—return limit seven days— 


—FPerfect Fall weather above the fogs of the 
Valley—bright, crisp days, cool nights, invigorat- 


me air— 


—Spend a delightful week at YE ALPINE TAV- 
ERN AND COTTAGES—board and room from 





$3 per day or $15 per week up—Housekeeping 
Cottages $8 per week, two persons; $2 each addi- 
tional person—Camp supplies at City prices— 
single meals, breakfast 50 cents, lunch or dinner 
75 cents— 


—Reservations at P. E. Information Bureau—~ 
write for folder today—Five trains daily from 
6th & Main—get tickets from agents— 


Pacific Electric Railway 
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By Ruth Burke Stephens 


OCIETY’S interest this week was 
centered in the marriage of Miss 
Elsie McMillan, daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. J. H. McMillan, formerly Ol oat 
Lake City, and Mr. William Kay Craw- 
ford, the latter having been one of the 
most popular members of the Bachelors. 
The wedding which was celebrated Wed- 
nesday at high noon at the First Chris- 
tian church was exceedingly informal, 
members of the exclusive society set 
having been bidden by telephone. Near- 
ly one hundred and fifty friends arethe 
young couple were present, however, and 
while informal the event proved of not- 
able interest and was marked by an 
artistic simplicity. Rev. Russell Thrapp 
officiated. The bride, who is unusually 
attractive, was attired in a modish suit 
of pearl gray and seal, with which she 
wore a jaunty hat in the autumn shades. 
She carried a bouquet of orchids. Mr. J. 
H. McMillan gave his daughter away, 
while Mrs. McMillan, mother of the 
bride, stood beside the chancel rail dur- 
ing the ceremony. Mr. Philo Lindley 
served as best man and the ushers were 
Mr. Richard J. Schweppe, Mr. James R. 
Page and Mr. Maynard McFe. All were 
formerly co-Bachelors with Mr. Craw- 
ford, Mr. McFie, however, being the 
only one of the bridegroom’s attendants, 
who is yet eligible to membership in 
this exclusive organization. The church 
was decorated in pink chrysanthemums, 
ferns and potted plants, a color scheme 
of pink and green being artistically car- 
ried out. Following the ceremony Mr. 
and Mrs. Crawford left for a wedding 
trip, which will include a short sojourn 
at Hotel Virginia, Long Beach, Later 
they plan a month’s stay at Del Monte. 
Upon their return to Los Angeles the 
latter part of October they will make 
the Alexandria their temporary home, 
probably, until they decide upon a per- 
manent domicile. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Clifford Belding 
have returned from their honeymoon 
trip and are at home to their friends at 
143 Ridgewood Place. Mrs. Belding, 
whose marriage was an interesting event 
of a month ago, is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. M. Bigelow of 608 St. An- 
drews Place, and as Miss Irene Bigelow, 
was one of the popular members of the 
younger social set of the city. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bigelow, incidently, are enjoying 
an eastern trip just now, having left in 
the middle of August for four or five 
weeks’ journey. They will visit in Iowa, 
Chicago and then proceed to the cities 
farther east. 


Mrs. Walter D. Cline and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Constance Cline, together with 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Guthrie, are ex- 
pected to return home the first of next 
week from a delightful Honolulu trip of 
a month or so. 


Mrs. Hamilton Bowman Rollins, ac- 
companied by her daughter, Miss Rose- 
mary Rollins, left recently for the east. 
Miss Rollins will enter school in New 
York. En route to the east the two 
stopped off for brief visits at several 
places of interest. 


Mr. George A. Rathbun, who went 
east in the earlier part of August, with 
Mrs. Rathbun and their daughter, Miss 
Ruth Rathbun, has returned home. Mrs. 
Rathbun is not expected to conclude her 
eastern visit until the latter part of No- 
vember, while Miss Rathbun will re- 
main in the east, having entered Welles- 
ley College. Mr. Rathbun went first to 
New York to attend the national con- 
vention of the life insurance company 
of which he is manager here. En route 
to the east, Mr. and Mrs. Rathbun and 
their daughter stopped in Colorado and 
Iowa to visit with relatives and friends. 
From New York they went to Boston 
and vicinity and returning home, Mr. 
Rathbun stopped off in St. Louis to at- 
tend the national convention of life un- 
derwriters. 


In the presence of more than one hun- 
dred of their friends the marriage last 
Saturday evening of Miss Etta Hazel 
Owen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
E. Owen of 6901 Hawthorne avenue, 
Hollywood, and Mr. Charles Frederick 
Mason was solemnized, at the home of 
the bride’s parents, Rev. J. Arthur 
Evans, rector of St. Stephens Episcopal 
church performing the ceremony. The 
rose garden and patio where the mar- 
riage service was read was converted 
into a perfect bower of bloom, which 
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was walled with tropical palms and ropes 
of asparagus plumosis. During the ser- 
vice the candles on the improvised altar 
were the only lights used and were most 
effective. The bride wore a white satin 
gown trimmed in rose point lace, which 
was worn by her mother on her wedding 
gown. Her veil which reached to the 
hem of her train was caught with a 
wreath of orange blosoms and her arm 
shower was made of lillies of the valley 
and bride roses, her only ornament be- 
ing a handsome diamond brooch, the gift 
of the groom. Mrs. Theodore E. Burger 
in an exquisite gown of pink charmeuse 
was matron of honor. Miss Nancy Grace 
served as maid of honor, she also wear- 
ing a smart gown of pink charmeuse. 
Mr. John P. Downs of San Francisco 
was best man, while the ushers were Mr. 
William McD. Owen, the bride’s brother, 
who came from Berkeley to assist at the 
wedding; Mr. N. R. Powley of San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Theodore E. Burger and Mr. 
Andrew M. Strong. Lohengrin’s and 
Mendelssohn’s wedding marches were 
rendered by an orchestra. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason left for a wedding trip which will 
include San Francisco and other north- 
ern points and after November 1 will be 
at home in their new and pretty bunga- 
low, 1619 La Brea, Hollywood. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lyman McFie have re- 
turned from the seaside where they 
passed the summer and are again in 
their home, 1130 Arlington avenue. 


Mrs. Frank C. Hill of 201 South Cor- 
onado street and her little son Webster, 
together with Mrs. Frank B. Mathews, 
have returned from a month’s motoring 
trip at Carmel. 


Of interest to their large circle of 
friends was the marriage Wednesday 
evening of Miss Marguerite Bernice 


Bates, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Hallman Bates and Mr. Edward Carroll 
Gilbert, a young attorney of this city, 
who plighted their troth at the home of 
the bride’s parents, 618 West Forty- 
ninth street. The service was read by 
Rev. J. H. Rogers, the bridegroom’s 
grandfather, who is 86 years of age. As- 
sisting as matron of honor was Mrs. 
Mildren Bates Lockwood, sister of the 
bride and Mr. James H. Lewis served 
the groom as best man. The bride was 
becomingly attired in a gown of white 
crepe de chine, her only jewel a beauti- 
ful diamond set laveliere, the gift of the 
groom and she carried an arm shower 
of bride roses and maidenhair. Mrs. 
Lockwood, matron of honor, was in pink. 
The house was attractively decorated 
with pink roses and carnations com- 
bined with greenery carrying out a color 
scheme of pink and green. Following 
the marriage service a reception was 
held, about 150 guests having witnessed 
the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert will 
enjoy an extended honeymoon trip which 
will include an ocean voyage and upon 
their return they will be at home to their 
friends at 1852 West Forty-first place. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Lyle Clark of South 
Bonnie Brae street are leaving soon for 
a trip to the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


Mrs. Anne Nauman of Ashland ave- 
nue, Ocean Park, has as her house guest 
her sister, Mrs. Hugh Kennard of San 
Francisco. 

Mrs. S. S. Sandberg and daughters 
who have been with Capt. Sandberg 
traveling abroad, are now visiting friends 
in San Francisco, en route to their home 
in Hollywood. Capt. Sandberg is so 
pleased with China that he plans to pass 
six weeks longer in Hongkong. 


Miss Lucretia del Valle, who is now 
en tour with the Mission Play was guest 
of honor last Monday at a luncheon 
given by United States Senator Phelan 
at his home in Saratoga, just out of San 
Francisco. Senator Phelan is an old 
family friend and has but recently ar- 
rived from the national capital. 


Miss Aimee Morris of 1421 West 
Twenty-seventh street will entertain 
about one hundred of her young friends 
with a dancing party the first of the 
week, The affair is to be given at the 
Fowler Apartments in Washington 
street and Miss Morris will be assisted 
in receiving her guests by her father and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. Julius S. Morris. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Reilley, formerly 
of Buffalo. N. Y., have.taken a house at 
2101 South Gramercy place for the win- 
ter, and will make Los ‘Angeles their 
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Bon om and 
Royal Worcester 
Corsets 


are the last word in corsetry. 
If women would only realize 
that their beauty of form de- 
pends not only on their figure, 
but even more upon their 





poise, their carriage and their 


motions, there would be fewer 





complaints of ill fitting corsets. 
Bon Ton and Royal Worcester 


Corsets are pre-eminent in this field. 


BON TON ®3°2 Up 
ROYAL WORCESTER 
> 00 LO > 300 


J. TA. Robinson Company 


Seventh and Grand 
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home. Mrs. Reilley was guest of honor 
at a luncheon Thursday given by her 
mother, Mrs. Cummings B. Jones, at the 
Los Angeles Country Clubhouse. 


Mr. and Mrs. Duane D. Davis have 
returned to their home in Hollywood 
from an eastern trip which included 
visits in New York, Buffalo and Chicago. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Strong of 1950 
Tamarind street, Hollywood, are receiv- 
ing congratulations from their friends 
over the arrival of a baby daughter, who 
is now over a week old. 


Mrs. Henry T. Wright and her daugh- 
ters, the Misses Helen, Jeanette and 
Mary Frances, are again in their home 
on Cahuenga road, Hollywood, after a 
delightful trip along the coast and as far 
north as Washington. Only a_ short 
time ago Mr. and Mrs. Wright formally 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Helen to Mr. Eugene L. 
Spearman, son of the distinguished au- 
thor. The date of the marriage has not 
been determined upon. 


Mrs. R. Wagner of 219 South Coro- 
nado street and her daughter, Miss 
Gladys Wagner, have returned home af- 
ter a pleasant trip to San Diego. 


Madame Constance Balfour has_in- 
vited a few friends in for Monday after- 
noon when she will entertain with a 
studio tea. The affair is to be delight- 
fully Paar! and the hours are from 
3 to 


Mrs. Emmet Smith and her daughter, 
Miss Anne Smith of Bayonne, N. J., 
have returned to the Beverly Hills Ho- 
tel, where they passed several months 
early in the year, after a visit in the 
northern part of California. Mrs. Smith 
and her daughter may decide to remain 
in California all winter. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gail B. Johnson of 345 
Westlake avenue have gone East and 
while away will visit in St. Louis. 


Mrs. Chester J. Shephard, and _ her 
small son, accompanied by Mrs. Shep- 
hard’s sister, Miss C. Nelson of Chicago, 
have joined Lieutenant Chester Shep- 
hard at the Beverly Hillis Hotel, where 
they will remain throughout the winter. 
Lieutenant Shephard was _ severely 
wounded while in the Philippines and 
was retired from the army a year or so 
ago. 


One of the delightfully appointed af- 
fairs was the dinner party given a few 
evenings ago by Mr. and Mrs. F. Klamp 
at Beverly Hills Hotel, the guest of 
honor being princess Kawananakoa of 
Honolulu and the United States, gen- 
erally, widow of Prince David. Princess 








Exclusive Ladies’ Tailor 
Individual Designs 
High Class Tailoring 
Moderate Prices 
M. S. Berk, Brack Shops 
4th Floor F 2014 
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AN EXCLUSIVE LINEN SHOP 


New Mosaic Work 
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- Filet and Italian Cut Work 

. Wonderful Assortment of : 
*, Boudoir Pillows 

= Embroidery Work of All Kinds a 
rs EMBROIDERY AND LINEN SHOP 

=" F. GUGGENHEIM, RACK sHoPs 
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FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, ete., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 








ORCHARD HILL KENNELS 


Paicines, Cal. 
PUPPIES FOR SALE 
German Shepherd (Police) Dogs. 
Pure, bred from imported stock, Peal- 


Sired by Prince of Uhlenburé 


‘And out of ‘Alice von der Korner- 
wiese S. Z. B. 17321, A. K. C. 215147. 


Your Baby’s Main 
Business 


is to eat. When nature’s supply fails, 
choose a2. food that is best suited to 1ts 
individual requirements. 


CONDENSED 


THE ORIGINAL 


has solved the feeding problem for 
thousands of babies. Easy to prepare, 
easy to keep, highly nourishing an 
readily digested. 
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Kawananakoa is here for a_ brief stay, 
having come here to place her children 
in proper schools. Besides the guest of 
honor others invited were Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Cole, Mme. Cornelia Prossart, 
Mrs. F. E. Wilbur, Mrs. ‘Adolf Marix, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Stuart, Mrs. M. J. 
Hyde, Mr. James T. Currie, Mr. George 
Cole, Mr. Way and Dr. Joseph Homer. 


Several well known Los Angelans left 
this week for a tour of the Hawaiian 
Islands, making the trip under the aus- 
pices of D. F. Robertson, manager of 
travel agency, California Savings Bank. 
The party, sailing from San Francisco 
on the S. S. “Matsonia,” Wednesday, in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Alden W. Skinner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lloyd, Mr. and 
Mrs. George S. Scovel, Judge W. H. 
White, Mr. and Mrs. James Watson and 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Burbank. Upon 
their arrival in Honolulu members of 
the party will proceed through the Isl- 
and by automobile. 


Hon. and Mrs. E. H. Gillette, who 
have been enjoying a pleasant sojourn 
in Southern California, left Tuesday for 
their home in Des Moines, Iowa. 


Miss Angelita Phillips sailed from 
San Francisco September 23 on the new 
Japanese liner, 5. S. “Shinyo Maru,” for 
the Orient where she plans to enjoy a 
tour of several weeks with friends. 


Mrs. Lyndol Young, who has been the 
house guest of her husband’s mother, 
Mrs. Milton K. Young for several 
months, left Tuesday for her home in 
Jacksonville. Mrs. Young, a bride of a 
year, was much entertained while visit- 
ing here. 


Mrs. Kate Vosburg has returned home 
after passing several weeks in the north 
visitng friends in San Francisco and 
Oakland. 


Monday at high noon at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, Miss Margaret, 
youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. 
W. Watkins, 1549 Arlington street, be- 
came the bride of Mr. Leslie Allison of 
Berkeley. The plighting of the mar- 
Mage vows, which was witnessed by 
relatives only, was marked with quiet 
simplicity. Rev. L. J. Milliken was the 
officiating minister. Mrs. Carol Deakin 
of San Francisco, sister of the bride, as- 
sisted as matron of honor and Mr. C. L. 
Custer served Mr. Allison as best man. 
The bride was given in marriage by her 
father. Shaggy yellow chrysanthemums 
combined with greenery was prettily ar- 
ranged about the rooms. The bride dis- 
pensed with the veil and was becoming- 
ly gowned in a frock of white silk net 
over crepe de chine and carried a 
shower bouquet of rosebuds and maiden- 
hair. Mrs. Deakin wore a gown of pale 
yellow. Following the ceremony break- 
fast was served, the table being artis- 
tically adorned in yellow and. white. 
Mr. and Mrs. Allison left immediately 
for a short honeymoon trip after which 
they will go to their home in Berkeley. 
The bride’s going away gown was a 
handsome green tailleur, with sealskin 
trimmings. The bride is an accom- 
plished violinist and also a graduate of 
the Wallis Dramatic school. The groom 
occupies a prominent place in the busi- 
ness world of San Francisco. 


One of the prettily appointed lunch- 
cons of recent date was that given Sat- 
urday last by Mrs. John Munn and her 
sister, Mrs. Walter McPherson at the 
home of the latter on Manhattan Place. 
A coterie of their mutual friends were 
mvited im for the occasion, which proved 
lnusually enjoyable. 


’ Mr. ind Mrs. Henry E. Huntington of 
moe Marino, Pasadena, left the first of 
“le week for the east, where they plan 
an extended sojourn. 


Mrs. W. D. Longyear of Wilshire 
houlevard entertained last week-end with 
: merry party at the Crags Country 
‘lub, the affair being in honor of her 
catghter, Miss Gwendolyn Longyear, 
~ i? Will attend Marlborough this year. 
*nnis, swimming and horseback-riding 
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JAPAN -SOUTH AMERICA 


NEEK -Y EXCURSIONS, ALL LINES 
ee ROBERTSO N, AGENT 
NIA SAVINGS BANK. SPRING & FOURTH STS 








Shop of Things Interesting 
; and Ornamental. 
Gifts for All Occasions 


O'HARA & LIVERMORE 


ty 253 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 


Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 
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aver the beautiful trails were enjoyed 
by the coterie of young folk and the 
cecasion proved a memorable one. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Braun 
and their attractive daughter, Miss June 
Braun have returned to their home on 
Harvard boulevard following a sojourn 
of several months at Tahoe. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. Q. Stanton of An- 
arews boulevard, have been passing sev- 
eral days at Arrowhead, leaving their 
lhiome in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Locksley Stanton in their absence. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Raymond and 
family have returned to Pasadena after 
a summer at the beach. They were 
domiciled during the season in their at- 
tractive seaside home on Georgina ave- 
nue, Santa Monica, and participated in 
the delightful round of entertainments 
which members of the Santa Monica 
suinmer colony enjoy. Recently Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond with their son, Ar- 
thur and daughter, Miss Mildred, en- 
joyed a motoring trip through the north. 
Driving up the inland route they stopped 
in Lake County, on the Russian River, 
and San Francisco. Returning, they 
visited Half Moon Bay, Santa Cruz and 
other points of interest, 


Miss Dorothy Feron of Santa Monica 
was hostess Saturday evening last, at a 
most delightful dancing party. Twenty 
or more of her friends were invited in 
for the occasion. 


In compliment to their son, Mr. Ar- 
thur Ross Hutchason and his charming 
young bride, Mr. and Mrs. Ross Rogers 
Hutchason entertained Tuesday evening 
ai their home, 638 Catalina street, with 
a large and brilliantly appointed recep- 
tion. Several hundred guests were in- 
vited to meet the attractive bride, who 
formerly was Miss Gail Chessman Rid- 
dle of Salt Lake City. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hutchason, Jr., will make their home in 
this city. 


Invitations were sent out this week 
for the wedding of Miss Anita Thomas, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Thom- 
as, and Mr. Wells Morris. The cere- 
mony will take place in St. John’s Epis- 
copal church, Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 19, and the event, which will be 
one of the most brilliant of the sea- 
son, is one of notable interest to so- 
ciety folk. 


Mrs. Carpenter Nave, who has been 
visiting at the home of her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. C. Carpenter on West 
Twenty-seventh street, will leave the 
first of the week for New York. In 
the metropolis she will be the guest of 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Berthoff, and later 
will visit with Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Aldrich, 


Mr. and Mrs. Gavin Witherspoon of 
Hawthorne avenue left Tuesday for San 
Francisco from where they sailed to the 
Hawaiian Islands for a month’s trip. In 
their absence, Miss Calthea Vivian, the 
artist, will occupy the Witherspoon 
home. 


Mrs. N. M. Van Brunt with her little 
daughter. Helen, have returned to their 
Venice home after passing the summer 
in the east, visiting in Watertown, 
NY 

Mrs. Eckert, who has been the house 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Ren- 
shaw of South Bonnie Brae street left 
for her home in Chicago Monday. En 
route she will stop at Berkeley and visit 
her son who is a student at the Uni- 
versity of California. 


Mrs. T. J. Fleming and daughter, Miss 
Fleming, are at home again after a pleas- 
ant trip to Santa Barbara where they 
motored recently. 
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A charming resort for 
luncheon, dinner or supper. 
Special Business Men's 
Luncheon served daily 
at the popular price of 

75 cents. 
Special After Theatre 


Supper served nightly for 
One Dollar. 
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For Five Years | 
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Announcements—Stationery 
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WESLEY DENNING CO. Printing, en- 
sraving, social and business stationery, 
wedding invitations, announcements, Brack 





Shops, 521-527 W. Seventh, at Grand 
Phones IF 6435, Main 2783. 
Art 


PLACE OF FINE ARTS CO., 923 S. Fig- 
ueroa., Furniture and picture framing. 
Visit our galleries of paintings. 








Corsets 





LA MARQUE, 1020 Haas Bldg. Custom 


corsets built to the figure. Lingerie. 





Electrical Fixtures 


Ee eee 
CYRIL J. WHITH, 521-527 West Seventh 
St. Main 6570 and A 5325 


FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broaa- 
way. Main 937: Home F 3037. 





Engraving—Picture Framing 





DUNCAN VAIL CO., 780 S Hill. We carry 
a large line of exclusive styles. A high 
standard of excellence maintained. 





Gowns 


HARIOT ROSE, Brack Shops. Gowns and 
fancy coats made with style to please. 





MRS. PHOEBUS-OLIVER, Modiste, 1721 
West Seventh St. Tel. 53152. 
Hairdressing 





ROSEMARY BEAUTY SHOP, Prom. H, 
Brack Shop. Facial treatment specialists. 


FLEUR DE LIS BEAUTY PARLOR, Prom. 
Kk, Brack Shops. Facial and hot oi! treat- 
ments a specialty. Hemmings & Rosenthall. 


Knitted Apparel 


THE GUENTHER KNITTING CO. 
BRACK SHOPS. FROM KNITTER TO 
WEARER. SMART FRENCH KNIT JER- 
SEY SPORT SUITS, COATS AND BATH- 
ING SUITS, IN CHECK, STRIPED OR 
PLAIN EFFECTS. EXCLUSIVE MAKE. 








Interior Decorators 





F, OLIVER WELLS, Brack Shops, interior 
decorating, draperies, hand decorations on 








furniture. Mural and tapestry painting. 
Japanese Goods 
THE NEW YAMATO, 635-637 S. Bdway. 


Largest Japanese store on Coast. Complete 
line of Chinese and Japanese art goods. 


Ladies’ Tailor 


WHITE’S LADIES’ TAILORING Co., Brack 
shops. Exclusive designs for exclusive folk. 








Needlecraft 


MAISON STAEHELI, of Switzerland. Im- 
ported needlework. Linens, Brack Shops. 





Party Favors 


DECORATIVE NOVELTY CoO., 739 S.B’way, 
2nd Floor, Cotillion, party favors, ete. 





Portraits 


BROWNELL’S STUDIO, 5th floor, Metro- 
politan Bldg. High class portraits greatly 
reduced in price during summer months. 


C. A. KRAUCH, 444 §. Broadway. Portrait 
photography, Not the usual stereotyped 
photos, but artistic workmanship. 


JOHNSON, PHOTOGRAPHER, Brack 
Shops, 7th and Grand. F3236—Main 5119. 


STECKEL STUDIO, 336% S. Badway. Char- 
acteristic portraits. Beautiful pictures of 
children. Eighteen medals for artistry. 
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Shopping Service 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF INDIVIDUAL 
SERVICE—to assist you, in an individual} 
way, with whatever shopping problems 
you may have. This helpful new depart- 
ment is at your command. Second Floor. 
The Broadway Department Store, 








Present Day Mothers 


—mothers who rear their 
families in the modern way 
teach their children from 
baby days to use the auto- 
matic 


Homephone 
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and they practice what they preach. 
The Homephone way is the easy 
way to do your buying and 
to reach your friends. 


For Installation 


Call F 98 


Contract 
Department 
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By Pearl Rall 


ESPITE its manifest flaws technical- 
ly as a drama “The Calling of Dan 


Matthews,” which has been attracting 
“high-brows” and ‘“low-brows” equally 
at the Belasco this week, is full of good, 
sweet philosophy and lovable character 
studies, which are portrayed with evi- 
dent sincerity and dramatic excellence 
by the various members of the Belasco 
Stock Company. Cast more happily 
probably, than any of the others is Rus- 
sell Powell as Doctor Oldham for he 
makes the part live in very truth with 
a genial warmth and gentle humor that 
is refreshing in so much of vituperation 
and sadness, even though shot through 
with glints of comedy. Mildred Hale 
had an opposite characterization, of the 
shadow side of life, in the role of Grace 


Maude Fealy at Morosco 


Connors, a victim of village gossip, 
which she interpreted with earnestness 
and ability, while pretty Inez Plummer 
in the “good angel’ role was most at- 
tractive in the trim costume of a nurse, 
and entirely satisfying to the audience. 
Ida Lewis in an Irish characterization 
of Deborah Mulhall, and Richard Ster- 
ling, as Judge Strong, the stoney 
‘wealthiest citizen” of the village, gave 
particularly strong bits. In view of the 
present liberality of thought in church 
circles, and especially in every city, 
Cecil Van Auker’s part as the independ- 
ent minister to whom his calling was 
from a higher power than the pew of 
money power did not afford the oppor- 
tunity for great display of histrionic 
talent. In the hands of a less capable 
company the arraignment of the church, 
although with a present modicum of 
truth, might fall flat indeed; but not 
one of the several parts of the picture 
was without interest from a dramatic 
viewpoint,—Graydon Fox as the broken 
Trish lad and a true philosopher, Mary 
Talbott as old Aunt Liz, Christian Lyn- 
ton as suave, peave-loving though some- 
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what truckling Elder Jordan, and Eliz- 
abeth Murray in the minor part of Doc- 
tor Oldham’s fussy wife. Having estab- 
lished a high standard in the opening 
week Manager John Blackwood is go- 
ing to maintain a place in the sun of 
theatrical affairs in Los Angeles this 
winter evidently. His selection of plays, 
kis players and many touches that mark 
the experienced and progressively- 
minded theatrical man must continue to 
increase surely the popularity of this 
latest contestant for the patronage of 
theater patrons. Success and long life 
to the Belasco, and at the present pace 
the Belasco players are going to give 
all the other stock companies a “hard 
run for their money,” and for their 
laurels. 





Old Favorite at Burbank 


Who is the lead in “The Lottery 
\lan2?” Between the exciting adventures 
of Warner Baxter, as Jack Wright, the 
reckless young man who offers himself 
as a prize in a newspaper matrimonial 
contest, and Carolin Rankin, as Lizzie. 
the “slim princess” who draws the lucky 
number, at the Burbank this week one 
is puzzled for decision. Certainly Lizzie 
deserved to get the lucky ticket, and 
she contended right valiantly to retain 
it. Anyhow, this good old dramatic 
comedy has been occasioning many 
hearty laughs at the Main street house. 
although it is not up to the usual high 
standard of this most able company. 
Warner Baxter, Frank Darien as 
“Poxey,’ and Mennette Barrett (espe- 
cially pleasing is Miss Barrett’s presen- 
tation of Jack’s chummy mother), and 
Vera JI.ewis also in a lesser character 
part of Hedwig Jensen, an Irish 
“Swede.” were snappy and full of fun. 
while Edith Lyle never looked prettier 
in her life. She wore gowns that were 
more becoming than usual but the part 
was not suited to her mentally and 
naturally. It is a pleasure to note also 
the inclusion of Bessie Tannehill, a for- 
mer favorite locally, in the cast, who 
as Mrs. Peyton, Foxey’s beauty and 
youth pursuing mother, is also a factor 
in the general merriment. It is a clean 
and wholesomely mirth-provoking com- 
edy that is worth frequent revival. 





Del Mar’s Poetic Masque-Pageant 


All in readiness for the staging at 
Del Mar, for the first time in the United 
States, of open-air grand opera. The 
big new amphitheater just completed by 
the citizens of that community, will be 
christened Saturday night with the dra- 
matic-operatic masque and pageant of 
interpretative dancing “The Spirit of 
Love.” That the opening will be a great 
success from the attendance viewpoint 
is indicated by the scores of reservations 
received. The Stratford Inn is already 
taxed to its capacity, while spare rooms 
ali over the seaside town have been set 
aside for visitors. Even the San Diego 
and Coronado hotels have arranged tec 
help care for the guests at the pageant. 
and special trains will be run from 
there to San Diego immediately after 
the final curtain. 

Such noted operatic stars as Menotti 
Frasconi. leading baritone with the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera Company; 
Mme. Helene Thorner, soloist, with the 
Damrosch Symphony Orchestra; Mme. 
Constance Balfour of London and Los 
Angeles; members of the People’s Choral 
Society of San Diego under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Willibald Lehmann; Julius 
Bierlich; Mrs. Gertrude Ross and one 
hundred assisting Southern California 
singers, dancers and artists from San 
Diego, Coronado, La Jolla, and Los An- 
geles will be presented in the big cast. 
Miss Margaret Loomis, solo Dancer 
with Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, 
Miss Lochita Monzen and Mrs. E. J. 
Kuster of the same company also will 
give interpretative dances on this oc- 
casion. 

the 


In the 


beginning of masque, 
scarcely to be distinguished from the 
trees themselves, in their pale green. 


silver and gray draperies, will be seen 
the “Spirits of the Eucalyptus Trees.” 
They will dance, waving soft arms aloft 
‘ke the trees swaying in the breeze. At 
the right of the little knoll, which is the 
stage, there will be a spring breaking 
from a tangle of vines and fern. Sit- 
ting on a rock beside the spring, Pan 
is discovered, playing on his pipe. From 
the pool will come the Spirits of the 
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Grand Opening 
With 
Open Air Opera 


THE PREMIERE EVENT OF THE SEASON 


STRATFORD OPEN AIR THEATER 


First time ever staged in America—beautiful, symbolic pageant-masque 
“THE SPIRIT OF LOVE,” by S. C. Ott; direction of Lillian Burkhart Gold- 
smith—Grand Opera—Pageantry—Drama—Interpretative Dancing. One ang 
a third fare round trip on Santa Fe. Tickets on sale, George J. Birkel Co., 
$1.00 and $1.50. Reservations now being made at San Diego and Coronado 
hotels: 40 minutes from theater. Special train after final curtain. 


THE BEST OF VAUDEVILLE 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; boxes, $1.00 


Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; boxes 75c. 
Except Holiday Matinees. 


In a New Dramatic Play 
‘THE ELEVENTH HOUR” 


AL & FANNIE STEADMAN, 


Last Week MRS. LANGTRY 


ALAN BROOKS & CoO., 
Capers; Ralph Dunbar’s OLD TIME DARKIES, Plantation Songs; 
ROCKS, “Behind the Grand Stand;” LYDELL & HIGGINS, “A. Friend of Father’s;” 
DANCING KENNEDYS, in New Steps; GORDON & RICA, Cycle of Surprises. 


Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8p. m. Pathe Semi-Weekly News Views, 


‘Dollars & Sense;” Piano 


THE. SHARKS 


Broadway near Eighth St. 


MOROSCO THEATRE spear Bighth st 
PEGIINING WITH SUNDAY *SRATINEE 


“ON TRIAL” | 


i-fairris: 


Phones: 


Famous Suceess First Time in Stock—lirst Time at 


Fopular Prices 


Coliam and 


Nites 10c to 75ce. Matinees Sunday. Thursday, Saturday, 10c to 50c. 








Main Near 6th F 1270, Main 1270 


BURBANK THEATRE 
SECOND BIG WEEK 


“THE LOTTERY MAN” 


NITES 10c to /5¢e. -Mats:, Wed., Sat. and Sun., 10c to 50c. 








Main 


BELASCO THEATER Main 5t 
The Belasco Stock 


Street, Bet. 8rd and 4th St. 
Broadway 1508, A 3910 


Coming Sunday Mat., 
Ociy 


THIS WHREK 


< S 5 b) 
The Calling of Company “KINDLING 
Dan Mathews” presents mere 


NIGHTS, 15e, 25¢, 35¢c, 50c. MATINEES THURSDAY, SAT. and SUN.,15c and 25¢. 


at 9th St 


Grand Ave: 
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TRINITY AUDITORIUM 









1, Behymer Presents 


<<: | PADEREWSKI 


Distinguished Pianist 
Tickets $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 
On Sale Trinity Box Office. 
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WOODLEY THEATRE 1; 19.30. 3°80, 8:20, 8, 9:80 


NINE DAYS BEGINNING SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 


PAULINE FREDERICK 


a9 
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Starting Sunday—--Limited Engagement—2 Weeks Only 


CHARLIE CHAPIN 


In His Latest and Greatest Production 


“THE PAWNSHOP” | 








Broadway at Eighth Street 
Continuous 11 a.m. to I] p.m. 
Prices 10c, 20c, 30c. 
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Spring, clad in soft colors and trans- 
Jucent water, deepening to the shade of 
the quiet pools beneath the fern. On 
the hillside there will be  will-o’-the- 
wisp with pointed caps and shoe and 
dragon fly wings. In the cast there 
will be fairies, dryads, spirits of the 
earth and the hills and trolls. This 
pageant was written especially for the 
occasion by Susanna Clayton Ott, and 
roduced under the able direction of 
Lillian Burkhart Goldsmith, well known 
throughout the country for her wonder- 
ful success in this line of endeavor. 





Lily Langtry in “Ashes” 


In “Ashes” Lady deBathe, known to 
American audiences as Lily Langtry or 
the “Jersey Lily” of days agone, called 
to mind what one would suppose were 
unpleasant memories. However, if she 
does not mind it why should the audi- 
ence feel averse to witnessing what is 
really a clever skit, though somewhat 
personal, in which she again displayed 
her ability as an actress, at the Orpheum 
this week. Although not so young or 
sylph-like she is still a remarkably hand- 
some woman, commanding and an 
actress of fine discrimination as to shad- 
ing. The sketch has to do with the 
indiscretions of a society woman and 
the escape that comes through her 
woman’s wit, from the consequences of 
her folly. Harry and Emma Sharrocks 
did an ancient circus and mind-reading 
stunt, full of horse-play but so cleverly 
presented that it might be said to take 
precedence over other quieter and more 
artistic acts. Al Lydell, the senile old 
idiot purporting to be “A Friend of 
Father’s,”’ certainly is no recommenda- 
tion to “Father;” in fact he should be 
taken out and quietly chloroformed. 
Wis make-up was the only good thing 
ahout him,—sans hands. Bobbie Hig- 
gins ought to cut out his company if 
he ever expects to amount to anything 
in life. Paul Gordon and America 
(just America, nothing more) did sev- 
eral bicycle stunts that are decidedly 
uncomfortable to look upon, although 
wonderful examples of delicate hbalanc- 
ing and defiance of the laws of gravita- 
tion generally. The Dancing Kennedys 
indulged in a frenetic spin or two that 
partook of both terpsichorean nature 
and of gymnastic endurance quality. Of 
the holdovers Elizabeth Brice and 
Charles King in Broadway songs, Clar- 
ence Oliver and Georgie Olp in a 
piquant little New Thought sketch, and 
George Cooper and Chris Smith, in 
negro gossip, which closely resembles 
in many respects that of a lighter color. 
continue to please. while Pathe News 
Views brings the world events to those 
Orpheumites who care to linger, 





“Lottery Man” Continues at Burbank 


For a second week “The Lottery 
Man” will hold the boards at the Bur- 
hank theater. Warner Baxter, Frank 
Darien, Edith Lyle, Caroline Rankin. 
Mennette Barrett, Bessie Tannehil! and 
cther Burbank favorites will present the 
comic side of the troubles of this famous 
gambler. 





“On Trial” at Morosco 


How it feels to be on a jury in a 
murder trial is well exemplified in “On 
Trial,” which is to be presented at the 
Morosco theater beginning with Sunday 
matinee. No modern dramatist with a 
story to tell has succeeded more vividly 
m conveying it than has Elmer L. Reiz- 
éenstein, the author of “On Trial.” It is 
4 story from real life that combines the 
lense interest attaching to the fight for 
acquittal by a man accused of murder. 
[he main story of the melodrama deals 
with the murder trial wherein the jury 
iS Pit In possession of all the facts lead- 
ing to the crime. The circumstantial 
evidence is shown before the jury and 
the same time before the audience, 
i witnesses are called and one by one 
© Scenes change from the court room 
® the enactment of those crucial mo- 
ents that lead to the actual crime. 
_Sbecially notable hecause of this con- 
ap cuon which was in contradiction of 
i Precedent it called forth column after 
emt of comment. Despite its nov- 
eo or perhaps because of this, it made 
stint hit and continued to hold favor 
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Pene York at that time. The cast is 
Renters of Edmund Lowe, Maude 
ey) Gertrude Maitland and. other 
“©rosco favorites. 
“Kindling” at Belasco 
he - ’ eA 

cant Bell Wright’s play, “The 
ae of Dan Matthews,” which is 

NE a bie suecess this week, will 
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© followed with Margaret Illington’s 


fee) we vars 
cess, “Kindling.” written by Charles 
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‘Kind; open Sunday afternoon. 


INS is considered one of the 
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strongest American plays ever written, 
and in it Inez Plummer, already a fav- 
vrite with Los Angeles audiences, will 
have an excellent opportunity to dis- 
play her dramatic abilities. Cecil Van 
Auker, Ida Lewis, William Quinn and 
others, will support Miss Plummer. 





Charlie Chaplin as Pawnbroker 

Charlie Chaplin in “The Pawnshop” 
will be next week’s feature attraction 
which will open at the Garrick, starting 
with the Sunday matinee. This latest 
release of the Mutual company, in which 
the little comedian is starred, offers un- 
usual opportunities for Chaplin to dis- 
play his laugh-making abilities, and, 
needless to state, he makes the best of 
his chance. As a money-lender, Chap- 
lin is said to outdo himself, and the 
production is just one big laugh after 
another. While Manager Seth D. Per- 
kins is of the opinion that this is the 
little comedian’s greatest work, he is 
firm in his policy of showing each Chap- 
lin release only two weeks, so record 
crowds are expected at each perform- 
ance for the fortmishta “Pimms, the 
seven-reel art photodrama in which 
Audrey Munson, the world’s greatest 
artist’s model is starred, while continuing 
to draw capacity houses at the Garrick, 
will close with today’s performance. 





Valeska Surratt’s Startling Role 


Valeska Surratt, famed the world ove 
for her startling and unusual gowns. is 
to make her second William Fox appcar- 
ance in this city at Miller’s Theater ior 
a week starting Sunday in a new and 
sensational photodrama_ entitled “The 
Straight Way.” <A motive of reveuige, 
which leads a woman to seek the unhap- 
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piness of her husband by humiliating 
her own unknown daughter, gives a 
startling and vivid background to the 
work which the sirenic Suratt does in 
her new pictures. In the role of the 
husband is Herbert Heyes who was the 
hero of “Under Two Flags” and the 
big company of Fox players includes 
Claire Whitney, Glen White and Elsie 
Balfour. 





Film Variation of “The Lie” 

“Ashes of Embers,’ which is being 
presented today and will continue to be 
shown next week at the Woodley 
theater, is in certain respects but a 
variation of that famous drama, “The 
Lie.” Jt differs in that there is a case 
of mistaken identity from resemblance 
rather than because of meddling and 
misunderstanding. Otherwise, Laura is 
the same selfish, weak-principled woman 
that is pictured in “The Lie,” and the 
self-denial and burden falls upon Agnes, 
the other sister. Laura steals in order 
to make a brilliant match and Agnes 
assumes the guilt and the punishment. 
Then comes the awakening to all those 
involved. The husband discovers the 
perfidy of his wife; the innocence of the 
victim is brought to light and matters 
are adjusted more properly. Next week 
Burton Holmes will take Woodley 
patrons to bonnie Scotland. many 
scenes being full of exceptional human 
interest. 





Modernized “Tosca” at Superba 

In offering “The Chalice of Sorrow,” 
with Cleo Madison as its supreme at- 
traction opening Sunday, the Superba is 
presenting not only a very unusual and 
strong picture drama, but is realizing 
for itself and for its producing company 
an ambition. For “The Chalice of Sor- 
row” is the film version of Tosca, one 
of the greatest dramatic and operatic 
works of the age, now first found pos- 
sible for pictures. As a story and as a 
play, the wonderful art of Sardou found 
climax in Tosca, and it is one of the few 
modern works recognized as a product 
which will live through the ages. Now 
comes the pictures, which lays a new 
story. of Tosca, “The Chalice of Sor- 
row,’ in today, and its scenes where 
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actually they are taking place—in Mex- 
ico City, where Americans and Mexicans 
clash, and where the episodes of Tosca 
can be found occurring without any 
question. The result is to humanize and 
make alive a story that was fast fading 
into a classic, with its musty atmosphere 
and its feeling of intangibility. To the 
pictures we owe its rescue, and to Cleo 
Madison and her excellent company, its 
interpretation in the terms of today—an 
achievement of  trascendent import. 
Every one will want to see this extra- 
ordinary picture. 





“Canary Cottage” Returning 


_Oliver Morosco’s big musical produc- 
tion, “Canary Cottage,” will play a brief 
return engagement in Los Angeles, be- 
ginning Monday night, October 9, at the 
Mason Opera House, before going East 
for its New York premiere, where it will 
open at the New Morosco Theater in the 
eastern metropolis. In the cast are 
Trixie Friganza, Charles Ruggles, Her- 
bert Corthell, Leola Lucy, Dorothy 
Webb, Grace Ellsworth, Elsie Gordon, 
Carl McCullough, Olga Marvie, and a 
host of others, 





Theatrical Machinery Laid Bare 


Disillusioned by his experiences, al- 
though one of the best known and most 
successful theatrical men in New York 
according to the introduction to a start- 
ling little volume purporting to be “The 
Truth about the Theater,” the unnamed 
writer sounds a sharp warning to stage- 
struck girls and young men, to would-be 
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players in that inchoate state when se- 
lection and survival of the fittest is ruth- 
lessly wrecking so many lives that the 
public may be amused. He characterizes 
the managerial business as “a crushing, 
grinding, soulless business that makes 
obeisance to money and not to art,” and 
proceeds to confess that the sober-faced 
young dramatic critic who went at his 
first day’s work in the high position to 
which he had been called, buoyed by 
worthy resolve to be deserving of the 
service to the theater to which he had 
dedicated himself had lost his illusions 
before he had been in New York half a 
year and had put his ideals away. “The 
respect and reverence I had felt for the 
theater were dead.” In this business as 
in any other it takes “pull” to get in, 
even to a minor position. 


“It may be true that managers think 
they are looking for them (talent and 
ability) but I doubt whether they ever 


succeed in fooling themselves to the ex- 
tent of believing it. ; : : Managers 
are not discovering talent; talent is dis- 
covering itself. If you were an unknown 
Mrs. Fiske, your only chance to demon- 
strate it would come to you by accident. 
. . . I have heard no less a manager 
than Lee Shubert bemoan the fact that he 
could not find the players he wanted. 
William A. Brady has sadly shaken his 
head over the prospect and declared again 
and again in my presence that there are 
no more competent actors and actresses. 
At the time Shubert was bewailing the 
paucity of players, there were fifty young 
men and women in his reception room, all 
asking nothing more than an opportunity 
to show what they could do.” 


And he continues, “If any of these 
patient waiters had come with a letter of 








dramatists; and shows the play and (Continued on Page 13) 
HULHARMONIC SEASON— !)° not overlook securing your PHIL,- 
HARMONTC SEASON Tickets, Seven 
recitals by such artists as John MeCormack, Schumann-teink, Kiman, Hofmann, 
Melba, ete, for $4.00, $6.00, $8.00, $10.00. Now on sule at Trinity Box Office, Phone 


A Z265U or Main 1588. 





MILLERS’S THEATRE 


842 So. Main St. 


WEEK STARTING SUNDAY. WILLIAM FOX PRESENTS 
VALESKA SURATT ‘\meriows Fashion esp» Straight Way’’ 


A thrillingly interesting and startling tale of a woman's quest for happiness. 
Added feature: Latest issue of the Hearst International News Pictorial, 
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ZLEA MADISAN 
“THE CHALICE OF SORROW” 


THe OperaTOSCin PICTURES witH TOSCA musKat score 
Man's DESIRE—Woman'’s STRUGGLE=VICTORY-DE F EAT 
A WONDERFUL PICTURE 











You Get The Best Service 
When You Use 


“L. A. 


GAS” 


The Ideal Fuel 





Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Main 8920 


Home 10003 
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VERY one has busy reading 


about the European war for the last 
two years and since there has been more 
written than any one-headed individual 
could possibly wade through, however 
fast he read, we are a little wearied and 
glad of any change. And now for va- 
riety we Americans may gain light on 
our own little near-conflict for Farnham 
Bishop has pictured the causes and 
events of “Our First War in Mexico” in 
decidedly readable and clear manner. 


“To understand fully the causes of 
that war we must turn back to the very 
beginning of Texan history, when Al- 
varez de Pineda discovered the land of 
the Tejas Indians and explored its coast 
in 1519,” says the writer and then he 
traces the varied and exciting periods 
under the picturesque Spanish conquis- 
tador. of the romantically rivalling 
French explorer and settler La Salle, of 
the patiently plodding mission-building 
Franciscan friars struggling to save the 
land to the Spanish crown and the fierce 
Comanches to the church, leading up to 
the adventurous days of Jean Lafitte, 
the famous “Pirate of the Gulf,” of 
Tames Long and the “Republic of 
Texas,” and of Moses Austin and his 
Yankee settlers. Austin, capital of Tex- 
as, commemorates his name and that of 
his son, Stephen Fuller Austin, who car- 
ried on his work. Then follows a peri- 
od of struggle and concession for Tex- 
ans, alternating with the waves of revo- 
lution in New Spain, until Polk’s ad- 
ministration. 


Because of the French pretensions, be- 
cause they had heard much of La Salle 
and but little of ‘Alvarez de Pineda or 
the missions founded by the Franciscan 
fathers many Americans, including 
Henry Clay and other leaders of public 
opinion, thought that Texas came to us 
by the Louisiana purchase. And to this 
primarily Mr. Farnham ascribes the first 
Mexican war. 


Of the famous battle at the Alamo and 
the disastrous opening conflicts caused 
by the high-handed conduct of Santa 
Anna, the then president of the repub- 
lic of Mexico, and of the subsequent de- 
cisive victory of San Jacinto, and of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, there 
are thrilling descriptions. California 
also was destined to play a part in the 
struggle for annexation of territory. 
With the turn of the fortunes of war in 
Texas Californians found American 
squatters only too ready to start fight- 
ing on their own account and the stand- 
ing orders that Polk had sent to Com- 
modore Sloat were, “If you ascertain 
with certainty that Mexico has declared 
war against the United States you wil 
at once possess yourself of the port of 
San Francisco and blockage or occupy 
such other ports as your force will per- 
mit.” And it is here that the names of 
Gillespie, Fremont, Benton and others 
appear. The scenes of battle shift to 
Monterey, San Diego, Los Angeles— 
there is a vivid description of the ad- 
vance of Taylor upon Ampudia and his 
men at Monterey and of the country 
thereabout. In those days (1846) Mon- 
terey was “a sleepy little Spanish-Amer- 
ican town of 10,000 or 12,000 people, and 
narrow streets ran at right angles to 
each other from the great plaza in front 
of the cathedral.” 

Buena Vista, which “put an end to the 
fighting in northern Mexico, made Jef- 
ferson Davis the hero of the south and 
Zachary Taylor the next president of 
the United States,’”’ New Mexico and the 
Santa Fe trail about which the names of 
Kearny and Doniphan are associated, of 
@hihuahua, of Vera Crnz and Cerro 
Gordo on to Churubusco and the City of 
Mexico marks the progress of the fight- 
ing, with Winfield Scott one of the pic- 
turesque figures to the fore. The treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, by which Mexico 
ceded to the United States New Mexico, 
upper California and Texas to the Rio 
Grande in return for $15,000,000, was 
ratified and signed May 30, 1848, and the 
misunderstanding of many, many years 
were cleared. The book is of deep and 
timely interest, since it may throw light 
on the recent uprising that so nearly 
plunged this country into a second war 
with Mexico. (“Our First War in Mex- 
ico.’ By Farnham Bishop. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Bullock’s.) 
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“Windy McPherson’s Son” 


There is rather an unnecessary degree 
of unhappiness and a generous portion 
of unpleasantness in Sherwood Ander- 
son’s novel. It is the history of a poor 
boy, the son of a drunken,  shiitless 
father and a pitiful drudge of a mother, 
who determines early in life to become 
rich at any cost. How great the cost is, 
and the effect it has on his character, 
form the basic idea of the story. Sue 
Rainey, whom he marries, is a_ true, 
staunch, courageous little woman, to 
whom life is not very kind. But the story 
ends happily, which is the least the au- 
thor could do for us. Tales of struggle 
of this kind, with a character alternating 
between good and bad motives and con- 
duct, are written with the sincere pur- 
pose of teaching a lesson. There is 
much valuable philosophy here, much 
good to be gleaned from Sam McPher- 
son’s career, his mistakes and failures, 
but there is little pleasure to be found in 
the reading. Many of the characters are 
remarkably well drawn; Telfer, Windy 
McPherson, Janet, Colonel Tom Rainey 
and Sue,—flesh and blood beings, who 
are so real we can see the twinkles in 
their eyes when they smile. (“Windy 
McPherson’s Son.” By Sherwood An- 
derson. John Lane Company. Bul- 
lock’s.) 





English Soldier Boys 


In a neat little book, “The Soldier 
Boy,” C. Lewis Hind pays fitting tribute 
to the bravery and unselfishness of the 
English boy in voluntarily enlisting, 
without coercion but from sheer patriot- 
ic generosity, to go to the suffering and 
hardship of the trenches. without a mur- 
mur or trace of fear. The best blood of 
England has been given to the cause. 
and the whelps all over the world heard 
the old lion roar. and they came—from 


Australia, New Zealand, Canada, New- 


foundland, South Africa and India. The 
author draws a likeness between St. 
George setting forth to fight the dragon 
and the soldier boy of today also going 
out to fight a dragon, without shadow 
of doubt as to the outcome. The book 
will be appreciated much more fully in 
England, where there is hardly a house- 
hold but has one or more members at 
the front. (“The Soldier Boy.” By C. 
Lewis Hind. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Bul- 
lock’s.) 





Valuable Hints For Nurses 


Now and then there is added to the 
list of text books for nurses, a volume 
of immeasurable value because of its 
completeness, clarity, and practical qual- 
ities. Many nurses, even with the best 
of training. are surprisingly ignorant of 
the principles of chemistry, and especial- 
ly in its relation to nursing. This book 
is written by a trained nurse of excep- 
tional ability, who has a happy way 0% 
imparting her knowledge with directness 
and good sense. While her book will 
be of great value to the professional 
nurse, it will also prove of real assis- 
tance to anyone interested in home 
nursing, or caring for a household. There 
are almost endless bits of useful infor- 
mation to be gleaned from it, and they 
are told in such a way that one is apt 
to remember’ them. (“Physics and 
Chemistry for Nurses.” By Amy Eliza- 
beth Pope. G. P. Putnams. Bullock’s.) 





Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Home 


“Quillcote” is the rather uniquely 
characteristic name of Mrs. Kate Doug- 
las Wiegin’s summer home in Maine. 
which is quaintly and graphically de- 
scribed by an admiring visitor there re- 
cently. 

“Tf vou enter the hospitable looking 
home by the side door you are at once 
in Quillcote’s seven-doored sitting room 
where its great firenlace with the tea 
kettle in readiness for use at one side 
and the spinning wheel with its sugges- 
tion of auiet industry at the other, sets 
one to thinking of the pleasantness of a 
burning backlog when the first sharp 
frosts of fall have turned the vista of 
green fields seen through the doorway, 
to one of brown stithble. On the piano 
and on the low reading table are masses 
of glowing red field lilies. 

Passing from the sitting room into the 
adioining blue parlor where all the fur- 
nishings are in blue and white the flow- 
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er decorations consist of Easter lilies 
and blue larkspur, while old rose glad- 
ioli brighten the hall effectively. 

A centerpiece of delicate coronilla or 
French clover decks the table in the din- 
ing room which is set with rare old chin 
and covers marked with place cards tor 
the governor of Maine, the mayor of 
Portland, the president of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, which gave Mrs. Wiggin an hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts, and the 
president of the Dorcas society. This is 
Mrs. Wiggin’s little joke as nearly ev- 
erybody knows but occasionally some 
one takes it seriously and a visitor who 
at one time exclaimed, ‘Look at who 
they’re a goin’ to have for supper, made 
the simple hoax seem so real for a mo- 
ment that Mrs. Wiggin claims she was 
paralyzed with fear at the recollection 
of how little the family larder contained 
at the time. 

In Mrs. Wiggin’s study which is just 
beyond the dining room, for ‘the Lady 
of the Twinkle and the Tear’ classes 
cookery among the high arts and locates 
her sanctum accordingly, the flower dec- 
orations are of golden rod which blends 
most harmoniously with the green of the 
furnishings. Golden glow peeps in at 
the open windows above the writing 
desk. Here may be seen the manuscript 
of the author’s new book, ‘The Romance 
of a Christmas Card’ which is to be is- 
sued in October, by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. And you are quite iikely to 
encounter Mrs. Wiggin somewhere in 
the delightfully restful rooms of this 
lovely old New England home. 





Notes From Bookland 


Indian stories by James Willard 
Schultz, of which he has written sev- 
eral volumes, are unlike any others, not 
only because they are so absolutely au- 
thentic in every detail, but also because 
they do not depend wholly upon war in- 
cidents for excitement. The usual daily 
life of a people who live in the open 
and who depend largely upon fish and 
game for food and clothing, is not lack- 
ing in thrills, and nowhere is this more 
vividly illustrated than in Mr, Schultz’s 
latest story. Apauk, a Blackfoot boy, 
was taught when quite young the art of 
calling buffalo. He was the advance 
guard in the big buffalo hunts, occasions 
of great moment and often of no little 
peril. “Apauk, Caller of Buffalo” is a 
fascinating book for all who like Indian 
stories. 





“The Gate of Asia.” by William War- 
field and published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, is thus entitled because the region 
traversed by the author and described 
in the book, including Mesopotamia, 
Kurdistan, Armenia, and the Persian 
province of Azerbaijan, has acted as a 
connecting link between those civiliza- 
tions on the west whose relations have 
been chiefly with Europe and those on 
the east which are peculiarly Asiatic. 





“Conquest of Vireinia—The Forest 
Primeval,” by Conway Whittle Sams, is 
an account published by Putnam’s, 
which is based on original documents, of 
the Indians in that portion of the Con- 
tinent in which was established the first 
English colony in America. 





George Creel, author of “Wilson and 
the Issues,” just published by The Cen- 
tury Co., has made a record for himself 
not only as a progressive political jour- 
nalist, but also as a practical political re- 
former. It was in 1909 that he went to 
Denver as an edtiorial writer on the 
“Post,’ and for several years, first from 
the vantage-ground of his newspaper, 
and afterwards as police commissioner, 
he fought valiantly there in the people’s 
cause, his wife, Blanche Bates the act- 
ress, frequently going on the platform 
and speaking with him. On the day of 
Creel’s removal from office on false 
charges brought against him by his po- 
litical enemies, Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
said: “George Creel is one of the great 
souls. His whole life is a record of sac- 
rifice and devotion to the cause of hu- 
manity.” 





“Hollow Tree Nights and Days,” by 
Albert Bigelow Paine; “How We 
Flected Lincoln,” by A. J. Dittenhofer: 
slhe (braileot thes Pearl,” by® Garrard 
Harris® and “Worth-While Péople,” by 
F. J. Gould. are recent publications by 
Harper & Brothers. Reprintings of “A 
Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico.” by Edith 
O’Shaughnessy: “Caesar.” by James A. 
Froude; “The Friendiv Stars.” by Mar- 
tha Evans Martin; “The Cruise of the. 
Canoe Chit; ay 0 leeeidens and 
‘Diddie, Diimps, and Tet.” hy Louise 
Clarke Pyrnelle, also to apnear indicate 
the popularity of these books. 
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Our Nation in the Building,” a pic- 
turesque survey of men and manners in 
the earlier days of our national exist- 


September 30, 1916 









Car Service 


In the Los Angeles Limit- 
ed and the Pacific Limited 
trains, has received many 
compliments from experi- 
enced travelers. 

A la carte service enables one to 
dine economically, if desired, or at 
greater expense if conditions war- 
rant. 

Every effort is made to give the 
best of service in all respects. 
These popular trains run solid ev- 
ery day from Los Angeles to Chi- 
cago via Salt Lake Route and Un- 
ion Pacific with the best of Pull- 
man equipment. 

We shall be glad to have you in- 
quire at 501 or 503 So. Spring St. 
for particulars. 
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San Francisco 
Oakland and 
Berkeley - 


—departs 5:00 p.m. daily 


E. W. McGee, Gen’! Agt. 
Six-Eleven Hill Street 


Phone service day or night 
8 


60941— Main 
Santa Fe Station 
A5130 — Main 8225 





Security 


By Mail 


Every post office or letter box 
is a receiving teller for the 
Security. 


Hundreds of people among 
our more than 98,000 depositors 
are depositing with us regularly 
without leaving home or office. 


Our booklet “Banking by 
Mail” tells how and will gladly 
be sent upon request. 


QC ae ots 
= SAVINGS BAN K 
Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $50,000,000 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 


an 
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ence, 1783-1861, by Helen Nicolay, au- 
thor of “Personal Traits of ‘Abraham 
Lincoln,’ and other volumes; “The 
Golden Book of the Dutch Navigators,” 
a re-telling of the story of the adven- 
turous Dutch mariners of old and illus- 
trated with prints of the period, by 
Henrick William van Loon, author of 
the “Fall of the Dutch Republic;” and 
“The New Map of Africa,” a survey of 
the diplomatic and colonial history of 


Africa leading up to and as affected by 


the war, by Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
author of “The New Map of Europe,” 
are announced by The Century Com- 
pany for October publication. 





Art, too, is to have its hearing for the 
game company announces the approach- 
ing publication of “Famous Sculpture,” 
by Charles L. Barstow, an illustrated 
handbook intended to awaken apprecia- 
tion of the art, uniform in general style 
with the same author’s “Famous Pic- 
tures’ and “Famous Buildings.” 





“Told by the Sandman” is an attrac- 
tive offering for September, published 
by Harper & Brothers, from the pen of 
Abbie Phillips Walker, whose bedtime 
stories have been immensely popular 
with the little folk. 


Books Received This Week 

“The Backwash of War.” By Ellen 
N. LaMotte. Pictures of Human 
Wreckage by an American Nurse. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Greek Wayfarers.” By Edwina Stan- 
ton Babcock. Poems. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

“Book of Winifred Maynard.” Anony- 


mous. Poems. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
“1000 Shorter Ways Around the 
House.’ By Mae Savell Croy. Hand- 
book of the Home. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

fene French Revolution.” By Louis 
Madelin. Historical survey. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. . 
Pene Daughter Pays.” By Mrs 
Baillie Reynolds. Love story. George 
feDoran Co. 


“The Cab of the Sleeping Horse.” By 
iommeceed Scott. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Sepeslriumph of Tim.” By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. George H. Doran Co. 
“From the Housetops.” By George 
Barr McCutcheon. Dodd, Mead Co. 
“The Green Alleys.” By Eden Phil- 


potts. Industry series novel. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

“The More Excellent Way.” By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. A novel. G. 


P, Putnam’s Sons. 

“Collected Poems.” By Arthur Peter- 
son. Poems. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Reminiscences of a War-Time States- 
man and Diplomat, 1830-1915." By Fred- 
erick W. Seward, Assistant Secretary of 
State During the Administrations of 
Lincoln, Johnson and Hayes. G. ; 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Eighteenth Century in France.” 
By Casimir Stryienski, with Introduc- 
tion by John Edward Courtenay Bod- 
ley, Corresponding Member of the In- 
stitute of France. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Midsummer Motoring in Europe.” 
By De Courcy W. Thom. Travel. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Jim—Unclassified.” By Robert ak 
Kelly. English character story. Dodd, 
Mead & Co, 

_ After the Manner of Men.” By Fran- 
cis Lynde. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

“Home Care of Consumptives.” By 
Roy L. French, formerly secretary Ken- 


tucky Tuberculosis Commission. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
The Caliph’s Secret.” By M. A. B. 


Evans, Poems. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Seven Wonders of the Ancient 
World.” By Edgar J. Banks, Ph. D.,, 
Field Director of recent Babylonian Ex- 
bedition of the University of Chicago. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





Theatrical Folk and Affairs 


Villard Huntington Wright’s novel, 

he Man of Promise,” concerning 
W hich there has been such animated dis- 
fUssion, is now being dramatized. In- 
ferest in the book shows no sign of 
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Beautiful Gift Book 
“The Day Before Marriage” 


By Mary Dale 


nee 2a Crash $2.00 net, Leather $4.00 
{ vexed, Order from us direct 
or Your book store, 


Books or , ll ¥ ‘ 
Book list fat. publishers handled. 


pier “ircular on criticism and re- 
‘ing of manuscripts. 


Warren T. Potter 

Publisher 
Baker-Detwiler Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


a 
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abating; it has recently gone into its 
fourth edition, according to John Lane 
Company. 

* ok * 

Cyril Maude will appear shortly in a 
comedy entitled ‘Jeff,’ based upon 
Stephen Leacock’s ‘Sunshine Sketches 
of a Little Town.” 

* Ok 

“Red Wine of Roussillon,’ William 
Lindsey’s romantic drama of medieval 
France, will be played this fall by Miss 
Julia Arthur. The play, which will be 
published by Houghton Mifflin Co., will 
be called “Seremonda,” the name of the 
heroine. ae 

Frederic S. Isham did not attend the 
William Collier opening performance of 
the dramatic version of his novel, “Noth- 
ing But the Truth,” at the Longacre 
Theater, New York, September 18. “Mr. 
Isham confesses to a slight supersti- 
tion,” says the Bobbs-Merrill Co., “since 
it is ‘Bad luck for an author to attend 
first nights of anything he is interested 
in.” William -Collier, the hero of the 
play, wager to tell the whole truth and 
‘nothing but the truth’ for twenty-four 
hours. But it is enough and ‘then 
some.’ ” es 

Those who have enjoyed Booth Tark- 
ington’s story of young love, “Seven- 
teen,’ will be interested to know that it 
is being adapted to the movies and Wil- 
liam Baxter will soon be visualized for 
admirers and for film fans. 


‘ Dissolution of Law Firm 


[X a recent announcement sent out to 

the clients of the firm of Gray, Barker 
& Bowen and others is shown that the 
firm of Gray, Barker & Bowen is dis- 
solved, 





Judge Wheaton A. Gray 


The head of the firm, Wheaton A. 
Gray, whose photograph appears above, 
will be remembered as having been con- 
nected on the side of the prosecution 
within the Macnamara case and also as 
having assisted in the case of People vs. 
Darrow, on the second trial thereof as 
special prosecutor. 

Judge Gray received his early educa- 


tion in the common schools and attend- 
ed Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, 1870- 


73; moved to California December, 1873; 


returned to Harvard University Law 


School, 1877-78. - Admitted to practice 
in District Court, Tulare county 1879, 
and to Supreme Court, January, 1882; 
practiced in Tulare county until 1891, 


when he was appointed by Gov. Mark- 
ham to the 


Superior Court of Tulare 
County; elected to same office 1892, and 


held office until 1899; appointed Com- 
missioner of Supreme Court 1899, and 


held same until 1905, when he became 
presiding Justice of the District Court 
of Appeals of the Second District of 
California; term expired January, 1907. 

Since that time he has been continu- 


ously engaged in the general practice of 


law in Los Angeles as a member of the 
above named firm, and still continues in 
such general practice at his old office, 
1027 Title Insurance Building. 

He is a member of the California Club 
and the Los Angeles Country Club. 
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Plays and Players 
(Continued from Page 11) 


introduction from some man or woman 
of influence an audience might have been 
granted, but even that is by no means a 
certainty.” Once in, “the atmosphere it- 
self begets a sort of indifference (to 
morals) and it works its way, somehow, 
into one’s system, gradually, insiduous- 
ly, but thoroughly, like a habit-forming 
drug.” The familiarity, innuendo and 
Suggestion loosen the moral fiber. Then 
there is the miserable wage to the ordi- 
nary girl that means breakdown. He 
advises the playwright to send his play 
to some play-broker or agent, if he 
would have a real and honest judgment 
and a chance to be heard by the public. 

In this connection he gives much in- 
teresting inside information as to “play- 
reading” at the various managerial of- 
hees. Plays are not produced because 
they are artistic nor because they may 
serve some good purpose. Neither is 
their cost of production so great as de- 
scribed. “There never has been a hun- 
dred thousand dollar production,” he as- 
serts, thanks to storage houses for sets 
and properties. About the big mana- 
gers, David Belasco, George C. Tyler, 
Henry W. Savage, the Shuberts, Klaw 
and Erlanger, Winthrop ‘Ames, John 
Cort and others he tells many interest- 
ing things also, ranking Belasco the 
master of them all. There is much of 
truth in what he says that players, man- 
agers and public should ponder and seek 
to rectify that the stage may hold its 
prestige and usefulness. (“The Truth 
about the Theater.” By “one of the best 








known theatrical men in New York.” 
Stewart & Kidd Co. Bullock’s.) 
Music and Musicians 
(Continued from Page 7) 
Alberto Jonas, who was at Venice 


several seasons ago, passed his second 
summer in Salt Lake City, which he 
found a particularly remunerative point. 
Jonas is a Spanish pianist of consider- 
able renown as a concert artist and 
teacher. 





Chicago is planning to give the big 
Mahler symphony with an orchestra of 
one hundred and fifty and a chorus of 
one thousand. Los Angeles would be 
satisfied to hear it with a chorus of 
three hundred. But before that, let us 
have another performance of the Beet- 
hoven “Ninth,” with the orchestra, Ellis 
and Lyric Clubs. 





Matinee Musical Club has issued its 
bulletin for October and November. 
Among the musicians to appear on the 
club’s programs are Shunzo Mitani, Ver- 
non Spencer, Millicent Virden, Mrs. M. 
L. Botsford and May McD. Hope, pian- 
ists, Gage Christopher, Inez Bushnell, 
Mrs. Fred Dorn, Grace Freeby. The 
meetings of the club are Thursdays, at 
2:30 at the Little Theater. 





On the October programs of the Fri- 
day Morning Club is a harp recital by 
Annie Louise David, dated for next Fri- 
day morning. Mrs. David is the wife of 
the New York musical manager, of the 
firm of Foster and David, who are 
prominent in handling the engagements 
of well known artists. Not long ago an 
interesting article appeared in “The Mu- 
sic Student” from Mrs. David’s pen, on 
the possibilities of the harp. 





In a letter to the editor of this de- 
partment of The Graphic, Ignace Pade- 
rewski writes as follows concerning an 
incident of his last visit to Los Angeles, 
eight years ago: “I shall never forget the 
pleasant moments I once spent at the 
Gamut Club and desire to extend to the 
members of the club my sincere greet- 
ings and thanks for their courteousness 
at this time.” 


“Why so late?” 
“Got a bad fright downtown, my dear. 





My tongue clove to the roof of my 
mouth.” 
“Yes; I can smell the clove. Go on.” 





Sixty Years In Southern California 


By HARRIS NEWMARK 


A direct intimate account of practically every important person and event 


connected with Los Angeles and vicinity from 1853 to 1913. 


Contains 150 


portraits of pioneers and views of Early Los Angeles. Price $5.00. 


We assisted the editors by furnishing scarce books and pamphlets bearing 
on local history. Let us quote you out of print or unusual books on subjects 


which you collect. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


518 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Home F 3250, Main 3859 


Los Angeles 





Don’t let your 
child play on a 
street where 
there are car 
tracks. You are 
responsible for 
your child’s 
safety. It should 
come first. 





Los Angeles Railway 
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Through “Stor y- 
land” — the orange 
groves, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, 
and on to New Or- 
leans. 


The fast SUNSET 
LIMITED leaves 
Los Angeles daily at 
8:40 a. m—only two 
nights to New Or- 
leans — connects 


there with fast 
trains east and 
north, . The SURE 


SET EXPRESS 
leaves at 3:30 p. m. 
daily, 


See the Apache 
Trail of Arizona on 
the way—Train and 
auto side trip. 


TICKET OFFICES: 
212 West 7th Street. 
606 So. Spring Street. 


Information Bureau Night and Day. 
Phone Service—Main 8322, Main 8241, 
Home 60641, F 1744, 
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TRUST PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
ERFORMANCE of the duties of 


trustee under instruments of vari- 
ous natures is one of the functions of 
the modern trust company which com- 
mends itself strongly to persons who 
desire to set aside, or leave by will, 
funds to provide an assured income for 
special objects. 


When a trust company is named as 
the beneficiary in life insurance policies, 
a trust deed or will is filed with the com- 
pany, setting forth the powers and du- 
ties as to the management and invest- 
ment of the trust. This method is com- 
mending itself more and more to busi- 
ness men as it relieves their families 
from all legal and business responsibili- 
ties at a time when they are least fitted 
to undertake them. The appointment of 
a conservative trust company will pre- 
vent any opportunity being offered to 
the speculative promoter and the un- 
scrupulous broker to reach an_ estate. 
The employment of a trust company 
saves the widow the hardship of having 
to take up at once property questions 
and unfamiliar business responsibilities. 
The safest way to be sure that your de- 
sires regarding any gift will be carried 
out, both in spirit and to the letter, is to 
leave the property either to be held in 
trust or distributed by a trust company, 
as then you are certain that your wishes 
will be respected and that money that 
you intended to have spent for some 
particular object will not be used indis- 
criminately to meet other expenses. 


Irequently persons wishing to have 
property held in trust for the beneft of 
others create such a trust during their 
lives. A number of advantages are 
gained by following such a course. The 
trust may be started with a moderate 
sum and additions made to it from time 
to time. The maker can be assured of 
the way his estate will be handied and 
safeguarded. The right of revocation 
may be reserved so that the trust can be 
terminated should the creator so desire. 
Provision can be made for the payment 
of the income to the creator in his life, 
the beneficiaries to receive it thereafter. 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that 
when an absolute trust agreement is 
drawn, operative during the life of the 
maker, and is not “made or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment 
after the death of the creator” the prop- 
erty so held is not included among the 
trusts to which the inheritance tax law 
applies. The above statement is a gen- 
eral one and it should be borne in mind 
that it is always wise to consult with the 
officers of a trust company in regard to 
the conditions governing each specific 
case. 


The argument is sometimes advanced 
that an individual trustee gives the bene- 
ficiaries the advantage of personal atten- 
tion that is not accorded by a trust com-~ 
pany. The fact is, that as a rule the 
officers of a trust company give more 
personal attention to the beneficiaries 
than any individual trustee, and it is no- 
ticeable that trust company officials 
from a full knowledge of the functions 
of the trust company usually elect to 
have their own estates after death man- 
aged in this manner. It should be re- 
membered that an individual acting as 
executor may be absent or ill at any 
critical period, a condition that might 
result in serious loss to the estate, and is 
certain to be very inconvenient for the 
beneficiaries. It sometimes happens that 
the person named as executor, guardian, 
or trustee, dies before the fulfillment of 
the trust, possibly, even before the tes- 
tator himself. In these circumstances 
the position might be filled by one 
whom the testator would never have se- 
lected for such a position. 


‘A trust company admnistering an es- 
tate is continuous and unhampered and 
there is never the danger of the trustee 
dying or becoming incapacitated before 
the fulfillment of his trust. An individ- 
ual acting as trustee for his 
often finds that the restraints imposed 
upon him by law are misunderstood or 
misinterpreted by the beneficiaries. They 
often expect him to make concessions 
that they would not ask of others and, 
therefore, he finds it difficult to keep an 
even balance between his responsibilities 
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as trustee and his personal desire to ac- 
commodate his relatives. The imposi- 
tion of inheritance taxes by various 
states and the nation, and the transfer 
of stock is a factor that must be consid- 
ered in handling estates, and a neglect 
to comply with the law would be quite 
likely to lead to serious loss either to 
the trustee or the beneficiary, or both. 
Trust companies have had wide experi- 
ence with tax laws in the various states 
and are, therefore, in a position to see 
that all proper taxes are paid. Many 
other economies exist in the matter of 
safeguarding the property of an estate 
and the charges for services are reason- 
able, and no greater than the compensa- 
tion of an individual acting in similar ca- 
pacity. 





California Packing Corporation 


In accord with the announcement 
made last week in The Graphic a giant 
combine of fruit and fish packers of the 
west has been effected, and Walliam 
Salomon & Co., New York, with whom 
are associated on the Pacific coast, Bond 
& Goodwin, will shortly offer at $36 a 
share about 200,000 shares, common 
stock, of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, being organized under the 
laws of New York. 


The California Packing Corporation 
will acquire the business and property 
of the J. K. Armsby Co., California Fruit 
Canners’ Association, Central California 
Canneries, and the Griffin & Skelley Co., 
and will acquire upwards of 70% of the 
stock of the Alaska Packers’ Associa- 
tion, 

The company will be organized with- 
out any mortgage or funded indebted- 
ness (the Alaska Packers’ Associations 
also being free of funded debt and hav- 
ing no preferred stock outstanding) and 
the new capitalization will be approxti- 
mately: $10,000,000 cumulative 7% con- 
vertible preferred stock, par $100, and 
500,000 shares common stock of no par 
value, authorized; of which there will be 
issued presently $7,405,800 preferred and 
335,292 shares of common. 


Preferred stock will be convertible at 
any time up to January 1, 1932, into coim- 
mon stock at rate of 1% shares of com- 
mon for one of preferred; of the unis- 
sued common stock, 150,000 shares will 
be reserved for this purpose. 


The California Packing Corporation 
will be the largest packer and distribu- 
tor of California dried fruit and canned 
goods, and one of the most important 
factors in the Hawaiian pineapple indus- 
try. The Alaska Packers’ Association is 
the largest concern in the world engaged 
in the packing of canned salmon. Its 
output in 1915 was 1,024,040 cases, aver- 
aging 48 cans each. 
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Including the new company’s portion 
of the assets of the Alaska Packers’ As- 
sociation, represented by its stock hold- 
ings in that company, and based on a 
partial re-appraisal of the plants, with 
allowance for the earnings of the cur- 
rent year, the net tangible assets are 
computed at over $19,500,000, equivalent 
after allowing for the preferred stock at 
par, to approximately $36 a share of 
common. 

Net profits for the current year, after 
allowing for full dividend on the pre- 
ferred, are estimated at rate of $5.16 on 
the common. It is estimated that econ- 
omies resulting from consolidation will 
increase earnings by $500,000 to $1,000,- 
000 per annum. Gross business is esti- 
mated at $35,000,000 for this year, com- 
paring with $27,000,000 in 1911. 

The four constituent companies were 
established between 51 and 15 years ago, 
and the Alaska Packers’ Association, 23 
years ago. 





Investment Bankers’ Association 


Recent passage by congress of the 
eight-hour railroad bill is likely to be a 
theme for discussion at the fifth annual 
convention of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America, to be held at 
Cincinnati, October 2, 3, and 4. Walker 
D. Hines, general counsel of the Atchi- 
son, whose president, E. P. Ripley, has 
come out so strongly in opposition to 
the law, will present the railroad point 
of view. 

It is quite likely that the recently 
adopted federal farm loan act and its 
probable effect on the market for invest- 
ment securities, will also be a subject 
for discussion. 





New Bond Issues 


Considerable interest is manifested in 
financial circles over the sale of several 
bond issues which will be offered in the 
southland this week. Owing to the 
shortage of desirable bonds it is expect- 
ed there will be lively bidding for the 
City of Alhambra 5s, which will be of- 
fered to the total amount of $337,000, the 
water bonds amounting to $324,000 and 
the sewer bonds $13,000. September 28, 
Santa Barbara county sold state high- 
way 5’s to the amount of $50,000 at 
113.85 to Frank M. Brown & Co. of San 
Francisco. October 4, Kern County will 
offer $20,000 worth of Midway School 
District 5s. 





Blankenhorn Hunter Co. is handling 
a generous apportionment of the stock 
of the California Packing Corporation, 
recently organized to controi the pack- 
ing industry of California. The stock 
was offered Monday at par and by Wed- 
nesday the closing quotation was 106. 





WELLS FARGO STATEMENT 


Report of Wells Fargo & Co., as filed with the interstate commerce com- 
mission, for May and eleven months compares as follows: 


May: 
Total receipts from operation 
Express privileges 


Total transportation revenue 
Non-transportation revenue 


Total operating revenue 
Total operating expense 


Net operating revenue 
Taxes 


Operating income 
Eleven months: 
Total receipts from operation 
Express privileges 


Total transportation revenue 
Non-transportation revenue 


Total operating revenue 
Total operating expense .. 


relatives ~ 


Net operating revenue 
Taxes 


Operating income 
Mileage steam roads 
Mileage other lines 
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1916 1915 Changes 
$4,216,801 $3,476,102 Inc. $740,691 
2 159,329 Rzzotst® Inc. | 381,198 
$2,057,471 $1,697,970 Inc. $359,501 

95,554 68,692 Inc. 26,862 
$2,153,026 $1,766,663 Inc. $386,363 
1.787.048 1501777. Inc. 285,271 
$365,977 $264,885 Inc. $101,092 

34,149 Se ime Lie. 2,585 
$330,600 $232,762 Inc. $97,838 

$41,374,393 $34,966,740 Inc. $6,407,652 
21'337.970 17.891.945 Inc. 3,446,025 
$20,036,422 $17,074,794 Inc. $2,961,627 
11037,222 60,966 “n@ye, 376,256 
$21,073,644 $17,735,760 Inc. $3,337,883 
- "18,022,952 16,304,982 Inc. 1,717,970 
$3,050,691 $1,430,778 Inc. $1,619,913 

366,183 BG elec iss 
$2,672,248 $1,038,642 Inc. $1,633,606 

77,861 77,436 Inc. 425 

31,462 37.486 Dec. 6,024 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC’S RECORD 


OOD management is remarkably re- 


flected in the annual report of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad to its 33,433 
stockholders, which shows an increase of 
50.14 per cent in its net income for the 
fiscal year. The gross earnings totaled 
$152,694,228, an increase of $22,828,553 
over 1915; and the net income increased 
from $20,570,319 to $30,885,254. The 
eross income was $60,393,006, as against 
$49,647,992, an increase of 21.64 per cent. 
The net revenue from railway operations 
increased from $42,111,833 to $55,250,570, 
a net gain of 31.20 per cent. Theva 
port shows that travel to the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition added greatly to the 
company’s income, while other sources 
of income were from holdings in other 
railroads and corporations, including the 
Associated Oil Company of California. 
The company’s investments are shown 
to be $689,916,652, inclusive of stocks, 
bonds and notes, which is an increase 
of $16,292,999 over 1915. It operates 369 
miles more track than last year and 
pays an additional income tax of $325, 
179.33 a year, while it has expended 
more than $31,000,000 to increase its 
equipment. Additional equipment call 
ing for an expenditure of $8,000,000 has 
been authorized. 


Of the net operating revenue of $55,- 
250,569.96, more than an eighth, or $7, 
023,325.97, was expended in taxes. It is 
stated in connection with the increase 
of more than $22,000,000 in railway oper- 
ating revenue, that there was a decrease 
of 11.1 per cent in the average revente 
a ton-mile of freight; a decrease of 4./9 
per cent passenger-mile of revenue and 
an increase of 11.04 per cent in operating 
expenses, while the company’s taxes in- 
creased 10.23 per cent. 


To illustrate the vigilance maintained 
by the company to protect the traveling 
public, the report states that in the year 
not a single passenger lost his lite 
through a train accident, and, with one 
exception, the statement holds good for 
‘he last seven years. Commenting on 
the recent threatened strike, Chairman 
Julius Kruttschnitt explains that had the 
demands of the brotherhoods been 
granted, the company would have been 
forced to meet the added expense by an 
increase of revenue or a reduction of 
expenses in other directions. 





Denver-Western Pacific Tangle 


Although Denver & Rio Grande earned 
a surplus of $3,816,000 last year over 
charges, the largest in its history except 
for 1907, its bonds are all selling off 
from their high levels since the first of 
the year, and most of them are not far 
above this year’s low prices. As com 
pared with 1915 low prices, however, 4 
fair degree of improvement is evident. 

In the adjustment income 7s, for ex- 
ample, the present market, over the 
counter, is about 71@73. This compares 
with a high level of 76 last May, follow- 
ing a ten-point advance in a month. In 
1915 they touched a low level of 38, due 
partly to foreign liquidation. These 
bonds have received their full interest 
regularly since they were issued, in 191. 
The first and refunding 5s, the next 
bonds on the property, are now at 6/, 
as compared with a high of 73 this year, 
and a low oi 38 last year. 


Western Pacific tangle, in which the 
Denver & Rio Grande is still involved 
as the guarantor of the other road’s first 
mortgage bonds, very likely has a de 
pressing effect on Denver's bonds. ‘As 4 
possible offset to any claim on this pow! 
Denver is holder of $25,000,000 old West 
ern Pacific second mortgage bonds. 
nearly $18,000,000 notes, and practically 
all the old stock. When the latter proP 
erty was taken over by the first mot 
gage bondholders and reorganized, these 
securities were eliminated, but they ar 
carried in the balance sheet of the Dem 
ver & Rio Grande as of June 30, tv° 
days after the foreclosure sale of the 
Western Pacific, at par for the notes, 
for the second mortgage bonds, and Pa 
for back interest on these bonds, 4! 
about’7 for the stock, a total of approx! 
mately $44,750,000. This indicates that 
the Denver has to do some drastic wilh 
ing down of its assets. 
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With earnings of the road as good as 
they have been in recent years and with 
good prospects for the near future, a 
cleaning up of the Western Pacific tan- 
gle might be expected to result in bet- 
ter prices for Denver’s securities. Last 
rear’s surplus over charges was equiva- 
jent to more than five times the interest 
on the adjustment bonds and in none of 
the last four years, since these bonds 
were issued, has it fallen below twice the 


full $700,000 interest. 


Working Hours for Public Employes 


In view of the coming contest which 
will be instituted by the railroads in the 
matter of the operation of the Adamson 
eight-hour law the following statistical 
report is of deep interest. To meet the 
situation railroad statisticians have pre- 
pared a table which proves to their own 
satisfaction that President Wilson was 
wrong when he demanded that the rail- 
roads grant the eight-hour day to their 
workers because it had been sanctioned 
by society and by the economic move- 
ment in America. The table is one of 
many that are being prepared to be 
used in court if the railroads decide to 
attack the constitutionality of the law 
passed by congress to avert a national 
railroad strike. 

President Wilson has said—in fact, 
he told the railroad presidents—that in 
the legislatures of the states was to 
be found the best reflection of public 
sentiment. Accordingly the railroad 
statisticians of the national conference 
committee of railroads have prepared 
a table showing, they assert, that Tess 
than five per cent of the workers of the 
United States have the eight-hour day 
by legislative enactment, not excluding 
national and state government em- 
ployes. The railroads argue that be- 
cause a very small percentage of the 
states has ever enacted the eight-hour 
day, except for public employes, Presi- 
dent Wilson was mistaken when he 
said that society in America had sanc- 
tioned the eight-hour day in industry. 

The railroads’ figures show only the 
following enactment of laws or consti- 
tutional provision fixing the length of 
the working day: 


Eight Hours 


Public employes and employes on public 
works. —Thirty States and Territories— 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 
The eight-hour day for public employes 
is fixed by the Constitutions of. Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Utah, and Wyoming 

Mines.—Fourteen States—Alaska, Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mis- 
sourl, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

Smelters, reduction works, etc—Nine 
States—Alaska, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Utah, and 
Wyoming, 

Hlectric light and power plants.—One 
state—Arizona. 

Coke ovens.—Three States—Alaska, Ari- 
zona, and Colorado. 

Blast furnaces.—Two 
and Nebraska. 

Cement and plaster mills.—Two States— 
Arizona and Colorado. 


States—Arizona 


Plate glass works.—One State—Mis- 
Souri, 
Rolling, rod and stamp mills.—Five 


Slates—Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, 
and Wyoming. 

_Tunnels.—Three States—Arizona, 
fornia, and Montana. 

lie air pressure.—T wo States—New 
Jeysey and New York, 


Idaho, 
Cali- 





A Victory 
For Economy 


In amount of interest paid 
depositors The Hibernian 
Savings Bank is now fourth 
among the Savings Banks of 
Southern California. 


From fifty-fourth to fourth 
place in five years! 


This stupendous growth is a 
victory for economical bank- 
ing methods. 


HIBERNIAN 


Savings Bank 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
FOURTH AT SPRING 
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Irrigation works.—One State—Montana. 

Railroad telegraphers.—Eight States— 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Maryland, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Texas, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

Day’s work unless otherwise stipulated 
—Nine States—California, Connecticut, II- 
linois, Indiana, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


Nine Hours 
Railroad telegraphers.—Five States— 
District of Columbia, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Oregon. 

Telephone operators.—State Montana. 
Street railways.—State Massachusetts. 
Ten Hours 
Saw and planing mills—State Arkansas. 

Bakeries.—State New Jersey. 





ees oes (corporations.)—State New 
York, 
Drug stores.—Two States—California, 


New York. 

Cotton and woolen mills.—Two States— 
Georgia, Maryland. 

Manufacturing establishments. 
Mississippi. 

Street railways.—Five States—-Louisiana. 
Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington. 

Day’s work unless otherwise stipulated, 
—Seven States—Florida, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island. 


Kleven Hours. 

Grocery stores.—State New York. 

Twelve Hours 

Street railways.—Five States—Califor- 
nia, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina. 

These States have no provision in law 
for the limit of a day’s work: Alabama, 
Delaware, Iowa, North Dakota, Vermont, 
Virginia. : 

The railroads assert that the total 
number of workers affected by the limi- 
tation by law of a day’s work are less 
than five per cent of the toilers of the 
country and that, therefore, President 
Wilson’s assertion that American so- 
ciety has sanctioned the eight-hour day 


is not justified by the facts. 


State 





August Dividends Soar 


August dividend harvest, detailed 
figures of which are now available, 
indicate the largest total of disburse- 
ments for that month on record. The 
“ggregate of payments to stockholders 
in American corporations exceeded $85,- 
000,000, compared with approximately 
$60,000,000 in August, 1915. Of this total 
railroads contributed more than $35,000,- 
000, compared with $25,000,000 a year 
ago, and industrial corporations $45,000,- 
000, against $30,000,000 a year ago. In 
the eight months of the current year 
ended with August total dividend dis- 
bursements amounted to $375,000,000 in 
round numbers, as against $275,000,000 
in the corresponding period of last year. 

Many of the largest gains in dividend 
payments last month were recorded by 
mining companies, thanks to the unpre- 
cedented boom in the metal markets. 
According to the Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal twenty-seven of the leading 
mining companies in the United States 
disbursed $11,662,719, as compared with 
$3,637,387 in August, 1915. Canadian 
and Mexican mining concerns paid $1,- 
907,963, as against $799,989 a year ago. 
Mining companies in the United States 
have enriched the pockets of their stock- 
holders in the first eight months of the 
year to the extent of $108,196,603, com- 
pared with $40,410,582 in the same peri- 
od of last year. 
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For information in regard 


to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 


main floor. 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
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Federal Reserve System Explained 


In reply to the inquiry as to the fed- 
eral reserve system the new banking and 
currency law known as the federal re- 
serve act, was passed Dec. 23, 1913. Un- 
der the system known as the national 
banking system, which was instituted at 
the latter part of the civil war, the na- 
tional banknote currency was based 
upon government bonds deposited in the 
treasury, and the currency thus issued 
has been classed by economists as bond- 
secured currency. This plan was evolved 
not only to naturalize and unify the cur- 
rency, which had theretofore consisted 
of notes issued by state banks, but as 
well to create a market for United 
States bonds, and in this way to sustain 
their value. It was entirely successful 
for the latter purpose, but has outworn 
its usefulness as a banking system be- 
cause of its entire want of elasticity. 


The federal reserve act is the result of 
a long discussion by statesmen, finan- 
ciers, economists, and bankers, and is a 
constructive measure based upon and 
Srowing out of many bills which have 
been introduced within the last twenty 
years. Under it twelve cities, known as 
tederal reserve cities, are established, 
and the (continental) United States is 
divided into twelve geographical dis- 
trees: each district containing one of the 
reserve cities. 


Every national bank is required to be- 
come a stockholder in the federal reserve 
bank of the district in which it is situ- 
ated, and any state bank or trust com- 
pany which complies with certain speci- 
to be- 
come a member bank. 

Each member bank is required to sub- 
scribe to the stock of the federal reserve 
bank of its district in the amount equal 
tO six per cent. of its paid-up capital 
stock and surplus. The federal reserve 
bank does not do business with the pub- 
lc in the sense that banks usually do; 
it may better be described as a bank of 
banks. It is made a depository for a 
certain proportion of the reserve of al] 
the member banks and, in addition, may 
also be a depository for government 
funds. An important function is as 4 
bank of issue and redemption of cur- 
rency, for it may secure from the treas- 
ury government notes known as federal 
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reserve notes, which it is authorized to 
issue against commercial paper with a 
minimum gold reserve of forty per cent. 

Besides this federal reserve banks are 
granted certain powers in the matter of 
operations in the open market, such as 
the purchase of commercial paper, for- 
eign exchange, etc., and in a_ general 
way are expected to perform important 
functions as clearing houses between 
their member banks. 


Los Angeles Chapter Meeting 


Los Angeles Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking held its first meeting 
last night at Blanchard Hall. In a 
program W. D. Otis, president of 
the chapter, made the opening address, 
and F. W. Healy, vice-president, gave 
report upon the Cincinnati convention. 
George E. Reid, assistant cashier of the 
Home Savings Bank, made the principal 
address of the evening, and a darky 
quartette sang good old “coon songs.” 

No educational instruction was at- 
tempted, the official opening night for 
the commencement of the class work 
having been designated as October sixth 
at the Tajo Building, First and Broad- 
way. 


Difficult to Appreciate 


Henry C, Frick says that the financial 
and industrial situation is as splendid as 
we could wish. He believes that the war 
in Furope will drag along for a year and 
a half yet, and that Hughes will be 
elected president. 

The week’s trade reports are that in 
nearly all lines of industry the tendency 
is still toward greater activitiy. The de- 
mand everywhere is in excess of the sup- 
ply. People are awakening more and 
more to this fact. Everything seems to 
be coming our way. We are gradually 
corralling the gold of the world, and we 
are gradually becoming the creditor of 
the world. The earning power of the 
country while stupendous now has by 
io means reached the peak. These 
earnings are making values. 

Railroad shares are coming in for at- 
tention as a result of the widespread be- 
lief that European liquidation in connec- 
tion with them has been practically com- 
pleted. The money which the country 
has made is beginning to seek invest- 
ment and speculation. 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


N ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
«458. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
N. W. Cor. Fifth and Spring. 





IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 


he ee BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


f*YOMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. 


OFFICERS 


W. EL HOLLIDAY, President. 
Ap H. RAMBOZ, Cashier, 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


. A. J. WATERS, President, 
EB Tt ok ooo tone Cashier, 
apital, - : > Surplus $500,000; 
Undivided Profits, ete uaiet : 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. ~ 
GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Capital, $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits, $35.250.00. 


J. BE, FISHBURN, President. 
es + ee Cashier. 

apital, $500,000.00; Surplus an 
Undivided Profits, $200,060, 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 

MALCOME CROWE, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 





Re IRST NATIONAL BANK 
= §. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


STODDARD JESS, President. 
W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2,537,953: Deposits, 
$25,270,000. 





hae & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


Corner Fourth and Main 


I. W. HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 
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Gray Hats 


—MOLESKIN BEING 
THE FAVORED FUR 
FOR FALL’S HATS, 
GRAY Sethi MOST 
SUITABLE TONE FOR 
THE HATS. 


—VARIOUS SHADES 
Preemie t uk biG tT 
PRENGEOA GRAY TO THE 
DARK TAUPE AND FUR 
SHADES: 


—MANY VARIATIONS 
Or JAE on iwor | AND 
TURBAN MODELS IN 
Pcoeer ONG ly RIGH 
Soa oe ND VELVETS. 
ONE OF GRAY SATIN 
ita DROOPY BRIM 
renee VERY WIiGH 
CeowWN, THE BRIM 
Valli oOhd ,ORARE OF 
Cha eh we GHD Ww ito 
Puteri AN | UP- 
STANDING ORNAMENT 
ON FRONT. 


—A LARGE ROLL BRIM 
alone LIGhH & 
GaAYes FAILLE SILK 
FIBBON. HAS MOLE- 
SKIN AROUND CROWN. 
Ve sOrF THE. LATEST 
ARRIVALS ARE IN TWO 
SoA DES Ole Cie Y. 
SoireniAy ey COLORED 
FACINGS AND IRIDES- 
Cong OR Nad ENTS. 


—3RD FLOOR. 


lA = 





—At $29.50—A novel Redingote model of 
navy serge with several rows of stitching in 
lighter shades of blue and gold on deep belt 
and around edge of overskirt. 


—Afternoon frocks of satin and taffeta in 
navy, Russe green, Java brown and biack in 
semi-fitted bodice effects, with low flat col- 
lars of white satin or Georgette; deep rows 
of shirring at waist line. $29.50. 


—Semi-tailored frocks of black satin with 
long vests of white satin, outlined with steel 
beads. Pleated cape collars of seli-material 
with white satin rever collars above. $29.50. 
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Frock 


—Serge and satin dresses that express Fashion's latest 
whims in fabrics, cuts and colorings— Dresses that will gain 
favorable notice in any assemblage. 


— While amply stocked with dresses at lower and at much 
higher prices, this announcement is confined to a brief 


description of a few at $29.50 and $35.00. 


SUPREMA 


—At $35.00—High-waisted frocks of blue 
and black satin with deep rows of shirring 
below waist; double breasted fronts with 
black rimmed “ivory” buttons; deep cape 
collars formed of two rows of pleated white 
Georgette—and deep cufts to match—$35.00. 


—-Taffeta frocks with sides pleated and 
frilled to give bouffant lines; deep square 
collars of white Georgette; mandarin sleeves 
of self-colored Georgette. $35. 

3rd Floor. 














Jacobean Furniture of Select Quartered Oak 


—Highly artistic in design, you will admit. 


But design isn’t all--each piece is per- 


fectly constructed from solid quarter-sawed oak, and most carefully finished—furniture 
that is well worthy a place in anyone’s dining room. 


—The table, with 48-inch top extendable to 6 feet, $32.50; chairs, $6.50; arm chairs, $9; 
serving table, $23.50; buffet, $47.50; tea wagon, $15.75. 


lpMllodws 


Las Amga@les 


—Bullock’s Furniture Section, 7th Floor. 
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